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Christmas 


thinking about the great feast Christmas during these 
troubled times thoughts cannot help running the meaning 


this beautiful season. all know this time year that people 
the world feel free throw off the everyday inhibitions created 
the busy routine daily life and unreservedly express each and 
everyone the age old wish, “Peace earth, good will toward men.” 


Christmas time and this brotherhood knows barriers, not 


er 


enclosed, restrained. would wonderful these feelings 
for each other could maintain that they would practiced 
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seriously every day the year. must quest for this feeling 


each other and after having secured fare forth impart 
those outside our profession who not appreciate its 


— 


meaning. Professional training teach the exceptional emphasizes 
the worth and dignity each and every individual and therefore 
prepares particularly for this role. 

this beautiful November day, prepare this Christmas 
message, grateful that American, happy that roots 
are America and appreciative the feeling security and com- 
pleteness which enjoy American citizen. However, 
Christmas cup would filled could realize that this great 
country founded the principles freedom all members 
brotherhood man had the same opportunities and 
Our nation will never completely strong united until this be- 
comes areality for every American regardless race, creed, color. 
hoping then that the Christmas 1956 could mean for 


© 


created our foundin fathers and resurgence the real spirit 
Christmas. May urge all the members the ICEC con- 
centrate this goal for the new year ahead. 
your president wish you happy, happy Christmas 
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are the goals special education the 
school today? What are its services? Are 
the services adequate? What part does prevention 
handicaps play? How much attention given 
the aspect prevention when special education 
instituted, promoted, and extended state 
local levels? 

Prevention handicapping conditions con- 
cept which, its broadest sense, embodies the 
entire realm positive factors which foster the 
growth and development healthy physiques and 
personalities, from conception and birth adult- 
hood. The concept prevention defects em- 
braces knowledge factors which, due 
heredity, disease, accident cause handicapping 
conditions any time the life child. Pre- 
vention implies the elimination those causes 
early treatment incipient defect which cures, 
arrests, minimizes the condition before dis- 


CHRISTINE INGRAM professor education 
and psychology, Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal. 
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ables. Thus early case finding deviations 
infancy, the preschool school years, and appro- 
priate treatment for full restoration normal 
development whenever possible are particular sig- 
nificance. prevention interpreted include 
the arrest alleviation condition any time 
the history individual, special education should 
function preventive role throughout its pro- 
gram. This article concerned with initial 
early prevention that safeguards health for more 
children and prevents the onset development 
handicapping condition. 

Years ago, committees the 1930 White House 
Conference Child Health and Protection as- 
sembled and studied extensive data educational 
programs for handicapped and gifted children and 
formulated recommendations which were far-reach- 
ing their import for the years ahead. The fol- 
lowing excerpts from the published report indicate 
that prevention handicaps was accorded signifi- 
cant role these deliberations. 


cooperative program special education 
cannot stop with care, education placement, 
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and follow-up the handicapped. must 
include what still more important, preven- 
tion. Prevention means the elimination 
causes that cripple children body and mind 
united warfare against these causes 
all organizations interested the handicapped 
can cooperate most effectively with all other 
organizations interested the amelioration 
human 

“Early discovery, early treatment, and early 
training are vital importance; united 
effort should made eliminate the pre- 


ventable causes.” 


Furthermore, under each area, references means 
screening and study for early discovery and 
early preventive treatment were made. For ex- 
ample, the case the deaf and hard hearing, 
sound and practical procedure for detection and 
medical treatment through the regular testing 
all school age children was outlined. was stated 
that “adequate means for the detection hearing 
impairments preschool children are only now 
being investigated and must further de- 
veloped and perfected.” 

the area mental retardation, recom- 
mended that school system should have “child 
study department headed educational psy- 
chologist who will have the services physicians, 
psychiatrists, social workers, and other agencies 
assist determining what the best type train- 
ing for any given child. Such department will 
study all children they enter school the best 
means possible. When something better than group 
tests devised, will used. Group tests will 
followed careful individual examination, 
which, together with social and medical findings 
the child study department’s findings will based. 

“The smaller towns and rural districts which 
cannot afford maintain their own child study 
departments will use the services the division 
special education the county the state 

the area behavior problems was stated 
that “no program can expected which will com- 
pletely prevent the development these problems. 


Education: The Handicapped and The Gifted.” 
White House Conference Child Health and Protection. 
The Century Company, New York, 1931, 13, 15. 

285. 

482. 
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Preventive measures which seem have some effect 
reducing incidence such conditions are fairly 
well known and accepted elements com- 
munity program mental hygiene. “Among such 
provisions are mentioned: ‘well-balanced programs 
parental ‘efficient systems school 
medical inspection and public health work 
‘much needed modifications the gen- 
eral education program with the supplying real 
vocational guidance;’ ‘better teacher-training pro- 
grams which will include instruction mental 
hygiene.’ 

Twenty years after the 1930 White House Con- 
ference Report, the Committee the Education 
Exceptional Children appointed the National 
Society for the Study Education recognized the 
area prevention. The following statements are 
taken from Part the 49th Yearbook the 
which chapter was devoted full 
prevention handicaps children. 

“Special education should embrace within its 
own program the germ for the ultimate extinction 
its existence. Prevention must one its 
primary goals. The ‘germ prevention’ should 
fostered preclude serious childhood deviations 
and promote well-rounded growth and develop- 
ment full extent that ultimately there will 
little, any, need for special education pro- 
grams know them today Research find- 
ings point the way control adverse elements, 
early treatment and new practices that would 
greatly reduce the nature and number serious 
deviations found childhood today. 

“Special education, therefore, misses rich oppor- 
tunity and defers responsibility when fails 
insistent the embodiment and promotion 
preventive aspects its program There 
opportunity and need focus now certain 
preventive measures, knowledge which have 
now and which can aid normal growth for more 
and more children. 

“Whenever and wherever programs are set 
such the diagnosis the mentally retarded and 
the establishment classes, the discovery the 
hard hearing and provisions for lip reading, au- 


529. 

Christine Ingram and Henry Schumacker. “The 
Handicaps Children.” Special Education 
for Exceptional Children. Part II. 49th Yearbook the 
National Society for the Study Education. Chicago: 
University Chicago Press. 1950. 302-19. 
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ricular and speech work, the study the serious 
personality deviation and plan for therapy, there 
should accompanying emphasis and provision 
for early discovery and signs deviation and 
for early preventive treatment. There should the 
continuous attention causes for such deviations 
and the promotion conditions that will elim- 
inate those causes.” 


Was the force these statements weakened 
placing the area prevention (see the 49th Year- 
book) under Section III, entitled “Some Future 
True, the frontiers prevention 
are far from conquered, but what knowledge pre- 
vention now available? What practices have 
proven acceptable? Can this first line defense 
strengthened and extended today? Why does the 
lag between knowledge, recommendation, and prac- 
tice continue? These are vital questions that con- 
cern those who are engaged promoting programs 
for exceptional children. 


The growing recognition the value pre- 
ventive measures apparent again and again 
the effort public and private agencies promote 
healthier childhood for more children. national 
committee the school-age child, for example, 
made representatives from the Office 
Education, the Public Health Service, and 
Children’s Bureau working through these 
offices build better health for all school-age chil- 
These offices jointly state: 


Recommendations are made for each community 
examine (1) the health needs its children 
(2) the needs that can met with “our present 
know-how” (3) the present availability and ad- 
ditional need money, personnel and facilities, 
and (4) mobilization support get the job done. 
Fourteen priorities are stated ranging from “pro- 


302. 


Better Health for School-Age Children. Children’s Bu- 

reau Pamphlet. Department Health, Education and 
Welfare, Washington, C.: 1955 
costs less prevent health problems than cure them. 
Childhood the time correct and treat many the 
handicaps that unattended may inflict and restrict adults 
throughout their lives Some communities already are 
striding ahead providing services and opportunities for 
least some their school-age children. Others are still 
carrying out the routine and less effective procedures 
years ago most communities can something 
step the quality the job now being done building 
greater health opportunities for children.” 
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vision safe drinking water” “provision for 
suitable education for children with physical hand- 
icaps.” 

The priorities having the most direct bearing 
prevention handicaps are (1) “development 
better screening techniques for children needing 
medical attention,” (2) “development local re- 
sources for diagnosis and treatment,” (3) “detec- 
tion, diagnosis and treatment children with 
impaired vision and impaired hearing,” (4) “ori- 
entation parents and schools and health per- 
sonnel modern concepts mental health includ- 
ing professional mental-health services” and (5) 
“elimination environmental hazards 
servance safety precautions prevent accidents.” 


How active are the forces special education 
state and local levels the promotion pre- 
ventive services for all children? Were inven- 
tory screening and follow-up methods for vision 
and hearing alone taken states and communities 
providing special education, wide gaps such 
provision would apparent. many instances 
vision hearing programs have been established 
either health education departments. Were 
small communities and rural areas surveyed the 
omission would still greater. was reported 
1950 that careful sampling national scale sug- 
gested that only percent public school age 
children had been administered hearing 

Recent studies stress the urgent need for screen- 
ing and for follow-up with diagnosis and treatment. 
cooperative study vision and hearing was 
undertaken private agencies and the schools 
large public school Two percent the 
total number children screened for hearing were 
found upon examination with individual audio- 
metric tests and otological examinations have 
impaired hearing. Nineteen percent the pupils 
screened out and examined eye specialists were 
found have 20/100 vision less uncorrected 
visual acuity least one eye. every 
pupils under eight years age was reported 
have greater than 20/70 acuity the better 


Hardy. “Clinical Audiology Public 
Health and School Health Programs.” American Journal 
Public Health. Volume (May 1950) 575-79. 

Martha Crumpton Hardy. “Outcomes Hearing and 
Vision Conservation Program Demonstration Metropoli- 
tan School System.” Journal School Health. Vol. XXV 
(January, February, 1955) 1-12, 43-47. 
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eye. The need for parent education and effectual 
follow-up system was indicated since less than two 
out every five children were taken alerted 
parents for doctor’s examination. 

intensive study undertaken the Social 
Science Research Center Pennsylvania State 
findings showed that 915,000 children given 
medical examinations, 328,000 had remediable de- 
fects. The study revealed that the “present rate 
correcting school children’s medical and dental de- 
fects far too low all segments society and 
all types homes.” Experiments methods 
follow-up indicated that the “corrective action rate” 
can significantly raised. There are methods that 
work when responsibility for follow-up assumed. 

The promotion conditions and services which 
foster mental health another area dire need 
where special education has demonstrated interest 
but might counted for greater initiation and 
support. The extent which mental hygiene and 
child guidance facilities have permeated the public 
schools the United States reflected ques- 
tionnaire study gleaned from sampling public 
school systems over the Administrators 
reported that average percent the 
school population were emotionally disturbed. The 
numbers psychiatrists, psychiatric social work- 
ers, and psychologists available for service were 
inadequate the judgment the administrators. 
The number specialists furthermore estimated 
necessary them were much below the number 
recommended authorities. The numbers recom- 
mended the latter for adequate service for 
school age children are follows: one psychiatrist 
for 8000 children, one psychiatric social worker 
for 3000 children, and one psychologist for 2000 
children. the area psychological service alone, 
the committee the 1930 White House Conference 
recommended such service for school children 
entrance. Yet, today, too many school systems 
having special education, psychological service 
available only for the over-age child who regarded 


for Healthier Children. New York: Health Infor- 
mation Foundation. 1955. pages. 

Abrahamsen, and others. “Status Mental Hy- 
giene and Child Guidance Facilities Public Schools 
the United States.” Journal Pediatrics. Vol. (January, 
1955) 107-118. 
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mentally retarded because abject failure 
the regular program. 

The nationwide interest mental health and 
programs the state level result the Na- 
tional Mental Health Act 1946 paving the way 
for greater recognition mental health school 
programs. Public understanding the values 
psychological service and social work counseling 
the public schools growing. community 
Child Guidance Clinics are established increasing 
numbers the school has need better understand 
their function and how use their services. 

Preservice and inservice training child growth 
and development and mental hygiene will become 
“must” for every administrator and teacher. The 
school only the threshold its opportunities 
the field mental 

What can done now? there School Health 
made administrators, teachers, 
health personnel, and agency representatives your 
school system your school? Has the Health Coun- 
cil looked the total problem facing the 
questions the National Committee the school 
age child puts the individual school-system? 


These are: 


“What are the most important health needs 
our children today?” “How many have these 
needs?” “How seriously does the lack 
help interfere with each child’s education and 
development?” 


“With our present know-how, which these 
problems can handled most efficiently? 


“Do have—or can get—the resources 
money, personnel, and facilities lick 
these problems?” 


“How can mobilize support get our job 


the special education representative alert the 
preventive aspects that can promoted through 
the School Health Council? special education 


Mental Health Modern Education. Part 54th 
Yearbook the National Society for the Study Educa- 
tion. Chicago: University Chicago Press. 1955. 

National Education Association and American Medical 
Association. School Health Services. Washington, C.: 
National Education Association, 1953. 384-91. 


Better Health for School Age Children. Op. Cit. 
(Continued page 124) 
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EMPLOYMENT STATUS FORMER PUPILS 
the 


California School for 


aim this study survey the employment 
former students the California School 
for the Blind. date, very little information 
this subject available from any school for the 
visually handicapped. reasonable assume that 
study this type needed planning guide 
for present and future blind pupils. school can 
plan more intelligently when has information re- 
garding the success and failure its former students 
adult life. 


Method and Sample 

Names individuals leaving the school each year 
were obtained from office files with the permission 
the superintendent. Since these records have 
follow-up data, most the information employ- 
ment status former pupils was obtained from the 
placement officer the California School for the 
Blind. comes into contact with these people 
through conventions and visits their homes. Addi- 
tional information was obtained from the super- 
intendents industrial workshops for the blind 
California and from hostess recreation center 
for the blind. 

During the period 1927-51, 467 students, 
years and older, left the California School for the 
Blind. Information was obtained 358, 76.7 
percent, these former pupils. The sample was well 


distributed over the 25-year period. 


Employment Status Former Pupils 


About three-fourths the former students the 
school are gainfully employed. This includes house- 


JOSEPHINE BUELL teacher the California 
School for the Blind, Berkeley. This paper sum- 
mary thesis accepted San Francisco 
State College 1956. 
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wives, workers sheltered shops for the blind, vend- 
ing-stand operators, and students preparing col- 
lege. Nearly one-fourth the gainfully employed 
are working subsidized occupations, such in- 
dustrial shops for the blind and the vending-stand 
program. 


Using this broad definition employment, 
found that the blind are percent below the na- 
tional average for sighted people. Other 
show that the average income blind workers 
much lower than that gainfully employed sighted 
individuals. course, there are some prosperous 
blind people. 


comparison with sighted workers, there are 
California more blind individuals white collar 
occupations which includes selling its various 
forms, stch vending-stands for the blind, door 
door, and newspaper salesman. There are fewer 
blind the skilled trades. The percentages for the 
two groups are about equal the semi-skilled and 
unskilled occupations. 


One-hundred and two, percent the lo- 
cated former male pupils are employed regular 
industry and governmental branches. These are 
unsubsidized occupations. About percent are 
employed industrial workshops and about 
percent are earning living the vending stand 
program. other words, percent the males 
are found subsidized occupations. This leaves 
percent unemployed. 


About percent the former female pupils 
become homemakers, and somewhat more than half 
them marry sighted husbands. Nine percent work 
sheltered shops while four percent are found 


Edward, “Rehabilitation Status Former 
Students the Michigan School for the Blind,” New Out 
look for the Blind, January, 1955. 23. 
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vending stands. Unsubsidized occupations take care 
approximately percent the former female 
pupils. Unemployed are about percent the 
girls leaving the California School for the Blind 
between 1927 and 1951. 


OCCUPATIONS FORMER PUPILS 
THE CALIFORNIA SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 


Number Number 
Male Blind Female Blind 
Occupations Workers Occupations Workers 
Unemployed Unemployed 
Industrial center Housewife 
Professions Industrial center 
Assembly work Professions 
Vending stand Vending stand 
Selling Assembly work 
Musician Selling 
Kitchen help Dark room 
Dark room Self employed 
Janitor Beggar 
Office clerk Traveling companion 
Piano tuner Domestic 
Self employed Braille transcriber 
Farming Switch board operator 
Gardener Bird raiser 
Truck driver Waitress 
Messenger Clerk 
Upholsterer Dance instructor 
Quarry worker Candy factory 


Braille transcriber 
Merchant 
Catering business 
Radio repair 
Laundry worker 
Tax consultant 
Minister 

Truck helper 
Student 


Student 


_ 


Total 169 


Total 189 


Former students whose sight improved. 
NOTE—Dark room refers development x-ray film. 


Summary and Comparisons 

About two-thirds the blind students entering 
college graduated. Somewhat more than half the 
blind college graduates entered the professions. The 
figures compare favorably with the progress 
sighted students these areas. the case with 
sighted pupils, many former blind students become 
employed other jobs than those which were goals 
upon graduation from high school college. 

Limited evidence indicates that the percentage 
former students the California School for the 
Blind who become gainfully employed compares 
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favorably with that other schools and classes for 


the blind. 


Less than half the former pupils have gone 
into white collar pursuits. years, nine the 
former pupils earned living musicians, and 
most them worked night clubs. Eight percent 
the former pupils successfully entered the profes- 
sions. Nine have succeeded teachers, eight 
social work, five rehabilitation work, four 
law, four chiropractors, and three music 
teachers with private clientele. 


Only few have gone into piano tuning and 
farming. would seem that these two fields offer 
more opportunities for the blind. California lags 
behind some states the number blind occupied 
these occupations. the other hand, number 
totally blind students California became em- 
ployed the dark room hospitals developing 
x-ray film, while some the partially sighted have 
gone into kitchen work. 


Begging former students practically non- 
existent. There blind beggars California, but 
they not come from this school for the blind. 


VOCATIONAL STATUS ACCOUNTED FOR 
FORMER PUPILS 
Female Male 
Employed 
Unsubsidized occupations 
Subsidized occupations 


Vending stand 41% 7.9% 
Housewife 40.8% 
Total 169 100% 189 100% 


college students because they are not now 
earning money. Most them will become employed. 


Conclusion 

Although the income blind workers still 
far below the sighted general, the economic posi- 
tion the blind has improved great deal the 
last years. Today there are many more 
jobs available for the blind. would appear that 
about percent blind pupils become gainfully 
employed one manner another adults. 


Make plans meet the 
annual convention ICEC 
Pittsburgh, Pa., April. 
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the adult level suggests that handi- 
capped individuals hold minority status similar 
that various racial, religious, and national 
groups, but what the social position handi- 
capped children among normal peers? With little 
real evidence variety assumptions have been 
defended vigorously. One often hears, “Normal 
children are cruel!” Or, “The handicapped child 
accepted just like anyone else.” Just what are 
their social relationships? Since the social and 
psychological effects disability often outweigh 
physical problems importance, attempt was 
made investigate carefully this area human 
behavior. 

The study was designed compare physically 
handicapped and normal children integrated 
classes the elementary school level effort 
determine the effect physical disability upon 
social position among peers. 

Data for this study were obtained near the end 


DEWEY FORCE, JR., assistant professor 
special education, Program for Exceptional Children, 
University Georgia, Athens. 
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the school year from situations which physi- 
cally handicapped and normal children were being 
together the elementary grades 
matter administrative policy. The physically 
handicapped children were regularly enrolled 
these classes because the administrators and teach- 
ers felt they could benefit more from this kind 
educational experience than from separation into 
special classes based type disability treat- 
ment procedures. Subjects were physically hand- 
icapped children and 361 normal children 
elementary classes from three Michigan schools pro- 
viding special services for exceptional children. All 
the physically handicapped children possessed 
normal intelligence. The sample included children 
from the first through the sixth grades. Types 
disabilities represented may seen Table 

near-sociometric instrument was administered 
which revealed choice behavior three criteria— 
friends, playmates, and workmates. addition, in- 
formation was obtained from the cumulative edu- 
cational and medical records the physically hand- 
icapped subjects, and the teachers submitted two 
information sheets upon which all children could 
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named for outstanding positive and negative 
behavior traits. 

The null hypothesis was used setting 
proposition which said that there would sig- 
nificant differences between physically handicapped 
and normal children with regard position among 
peers the elementary school. The chief statistical 
tool used was the deviation-from-chance-expectancy 


Results the Investigation 


The prediction significant differences be- 
tween physically handicapped children and normal 
children status scores friends, playmates, and 
workmates was not confirmed the data. Sup- 
porting evidence presented Table all but 
eight comparisons separate criteria the 
mean number choices given physically handi- 
capped children was below the mean number 
choices for normal children the same class. 


instances the differences were significant either 
the five percent one percent levels confidence. 
The large number significant differences (six) 
seen the playmates criterion not surprising be- 
cause understandable that physical disabilities 
might restrict play activities. However, the differ- 
ences seen the other two criteria (friends—three; 
workmates—six) are not easily explained. 

age trend was apparent friendship choices. 
However, the playmates criterion, the differences 
between physically handicapped and normal chil- 
dren were greatest during the middle-elementary 
years, and the differences the workmates cri- 
terion were greatest through the later elementary 
years. 

comparison type disability may seen 
Table The handicapped subjects received 
significantly lower mean numbers choices 
friends, playmates, and workmates than the mean 


TABLE 1.—MEAN NUMBER CHOICES FRIENDS, PLAYMATES, AND WORKMATES FOR 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED AND NORMAL SUBJECTS CLASSES 


Friends 


Hand. Normal 


4.47+ .55 .49 


3.67+ .56 


Playmates Workmates 
Hand C.R. Normal Hand. C.R. 


*Single line, percent level confidence; double line, percent level. 
Classes are order from youngest (A) oldest (O). 
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Class 
Normal 


TABLE 2.—MEAN NUMBER CHOICES FRIENDS, PLAYMATES, AND WORKMATES RECEIVED 
NORMAL AND PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED SUBJECTS TYPE DISABILITY 


Friends Playmates Workmates 
Type 
Number 
Mean C.R. Mean C.R Mean 


number choices given normal children these 
same criteria. The group orthopedically hand- 
icapped children and those with visual defects re- 
ceived significantly lower numbers choices 
all criteria than normal children. Particularly ob- 
vious were the low number choices received 
the cerebral palsied subjects each criterion. 

the handicapped subjects this sample, chil- 
dren with heart conditions congenital anomalies 
were apparently most accepted friends. Children 
with hearing defects were chosen less playmates 
than all other handicapped children except those 
with cerebral palsy. 

The mutual choices children this sample 
revealed some interesting findings(3). eight 
classes there were enough mutual choices 
indicate significant amount cohesion “group 
feeling” within class. greater-than-chance num- 
ber mutual choices was actually found for 
the classes. The exceptions were the two youngest 
classes. Sociometric literature indicates tendency 
for groups become more cohesive with age, but 
rank-order correlation .27 between (a) class 
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grade and (b) probability the number mutual 
choices indicates slight evidence age trend 
cohesion. the other hand, rank-order correla- 
tion .70 between (a) the number physically 
handicapped children class and (b) the 
ability the number mutual choices high 
enough indicate rather strong tendency for 
classes increase cohesiveness the number 
physically handicapped children reduced. 
However, study cohesiveness does not reveal 
the interaction between physically handicapped and 
normal subjects participating mutual choices. 
The actual number mutual choices each cri- 
terion among normal children was greater than the 
proportionate number mutuals expected. Among 


physically handicapped children the number 


tual choices the friends and playmates criteria 
was greater than the proportionate number ex- 
pected. was striking, though, that the number 
mutual choices each criterion between physically 
handicapped and normal children was much less 
than the proportionate number mutual choices 
expected chance (3). Does this finding mean 
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that there general minority-majority subgroup 
identification individuals based physique? 

order answer this question prediction was 
made that physical disability would not factor 
determining the direction which physically 
handicapped and normal children chose and from 
which directions they were chosen each the 
three criteria. This hypothesis was also not upheld 
the data (3). There was enough evidence the 
influence physical condition choosing infer 
that there was early and continuous minority group 
identification, based apparently the label “hand- 
icapped,” and that the normal children were also 
identified with majority group based physical 
normality. 


Discussion the Findings 


Other factors beside physical disability are known 
affect social status. The physically handicapped 
subjects manifested variations intellectual ability, 
level parent employment, family structure, num- 
ber siblings, length attendance school, race, 
and religious affiliations. However, none the find- 
ings these dimensions could generally related 
the findings the status these physically 
handicapped children. The only trait which they 
had common was that they all were “handi- 
capped,” even though the actual disabilities differed 
greatly from child child. Thus negative value 
judgment was apparently being made. was found 
that few the physically handicapped children 
possessed enough positive traits counter-balance 
this kind negative stereotyping. 

The number choices accorded those with vari- 
ous disabilities hints strongly negative attitudes 
and scale negative values associated with the 
different “labels,” whereby those with cerebral 
palsy are least accepted and those with congenital 
anomalies are most accepted. would seem that 
factor visibility was also operating which ac- 
ceptance more task for the child with dis- 
ability which readily discernible obvious the 
viewer. related factor degree disability, not 
actual degree disability, but degree disability 
perceived normal subject. Thus child 
with heart condition has disability which not 
easily seen, nor does seem particularly disturbing 
normal peers. cerebral palsied child, the 
other hand, has rather obvious defect and 
assumed pretty badly handicapped, when 
reality may able many things. 
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Since they were not accepted normal peers, 
seems natural that the physically handicapped chil- 
dren might identify psychologically with others who 
were also not accepted. other words, they were 
also responding the negative labelling and choos- 
ing from among those who were “like” themselves. 
Thus, there were evidences subgroup identifica- 
tion based general physical characteristics 
found the choices both normal and physically 
handicapped subjects. 


Conclusions 
From the results given above and other pertinent 
data not discussed this article the following con- 
clusions were drawn: 


Physically handicapped children are not 
well accepted normal children inte- 
grated classes the elementary school level. 

The psychological integration phys- 
ically handicapped children among normal 
peers cannot achieved mere physical 
presence mixed group. 

Psychological identification subgroups 
normal children and physically handicapped 
children made elementary school children 
their choice behavior. 

Physical disability magnifies the difficulties 
child achieving social acceptance from 
normal peers. 

Physical disabilities have varying social 
values with cerebral palsy ranking lowest 
value scale. 

Few physically handicapped children have 
enough positive assets offset completely the 
negative effect being labelled handicapped 
normal peers. 

The individual physically handicapped 
child who highly accepted peer group 
manifests many socially desirable traits and 
relatively few negative traits behavior pat- 
terns. 

Among the elements considered 
integration the number physically hand- 
icapped children which class can absorb 
without defeating the purposes integration. 

The problem status and acceptance 
for the physically handicapped one that 
exists for those who are young six years. 

10. The problems integration physical- 
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increasing evidence that the old idea that 
gifted children are bound develop their ca- 
pacities, spite unfavorable environment and 
lack opportunity, isn’t true. the contrary, 
these children are find the satisfactions which 
come from full development their potentialities 
they need the fullest understanding and the widest 
possible guidance the part their parents and 
teachers. Then, too, the present state world 
unrest, nation that neglects the development 
its potential leaders playing fast and loose with 
its own survival. needs the contribution its 
gifted individuals both for development and defense. 

Since parents necessarily play the most significant 
role the guidance gifted children, teachers, 
counselors, administrators, and other educators are 
now studying the problem how best counsel 
the parents gifted youngsters that the latter 
may achieve the best possible realization their 
abilities. 

Basic Assumptions 


Those who counsel the parents the gifted need 
proceed certain basic assumptions. 


SAMUEL LAYCOCK, dean emeritus educa- 
tion, University Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Canada, 
has served member ICEC’s governing board 
and associate editor Exceptional Children. 
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Children 


SAMUEL LAYCOCK 


The gifted child is, first all, child. Parents 
often need help seeing their exceptional 
ster as, first all, child with child’s problems 
development advances through the various 
stages from infancy maturity. Cases are 
record (as John Stuart Mill) where gifted indi- 
viduals were allowed have childhood and 
where emphasis the child’s intellectual develop- 
ment completely obscured his social and emotional 
growth. Sometimes this results from the parental ex- 
pectation that their child who very advanced 
intellectually for his age will also equally ad- 
vanced socially and emotionally. Parents may, there- 
fore, expect too great degree mature behavior 
from their gifted child shoulder him with re- 
sponsibilities for which not ready. Such parents 
need help seeing their child’s growth its 
totality—emotional, social, and physical well 
intellectual. They need know that their gifted 
youngster, his growing up, faced with the 
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developmental tasks all children—in early, mid- 
dle and late childhood and adolescence—and that 
may exceptional only his intellectual growth 
special talent. 

The gifted child unique individual rooted 
certain family, community and culture. Gifted 
children cannot stereotyped. While certain gen- 
eral principles apply their guidance, each child 
differs from his gifted fellows. unique his 
innate characteristics and the way interacts 
with his own family circle, with his community, and 
with the culture his own nation and the con- 
temporary world. 

The gifted child, like all children, has four sets 
teachers home teachers, playmate teachers, 
school teachers, and community teachers (church, 
Sunday school, Scouts, movies, radio, television, 
recreational facilities, and the standards held the 
adults the community). Since child develops 
terms all the influences which play upon him, 
each these sets teachers share all phases 
his social, emotional, etc. 
For the child’s best development there must close 
cooperation between his different sets teachers— 
certainly between his home, school, and community 
teachers. 

Parents gifted children are human beings 
with emotional problems their own and need 
good measure self-understanding. Parents 
bright youngsters may, like any parent, suffer from 
feelings insecurity and inadequacy they may 
possess deep-seated feelings hostility and resent- 
ment. They need help not only understanding 
why their children act they do, but also un- 
derstanding why they themselves react their 
children the way they do. Otherwise they may ex- 
ploit their gifted child, resent him, jealous 
him, overdominate overprotect him. 


Objectives for the Gifted Child 


Parents often need help envisaging what they 
want for their gifted child. Their objective may 
best expressed old objective mental health— 
help their child grow such way that 
gives his best the world and knows the deep sat- 
isfaction life richly and fully lived. Parents 
need know that the two aspects the above state- 
ment are almost inseparably linked. Few gifted in- 
dividuals will find their richest possible satisfactions 
life they are not realizing their potentialities. 
Few, too, will realize their potentialities unless their 
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emotional and social development reasonably ma- 
ture and satisfying. 

The National Association for Mental Health lists 
three characteristics for healthy personality which 
might well serve objectives for parents the 
guidance the gifted—to feel comfortable about 
oneself, feel right towards others, and able 
meet the demands life accordance with 
one’s 

Certainly the gifted child must find satisfaction 
for his basic psychological needs for affection, be- 
longing, independence, achievement, recognition, 
and self-esteem make his maximum con- 
tribution society and happy doing. 


What the Gifted Child Needs from Parents 


Gifted children need three things from parents: 
(1) acceptance, (2) understanding, and (3) guid- 
ance. 

Acceptance Important 

Parents must, first all, accept their child 
gifted child. child needs accepted for 
his own sake loved and treasured human being 
—not because brings his parents prestige his 
achievements. Tender loving care least im- 
portant the case gifted children the case 
all children. Feeling secure affection his 
parents will enable the gifted child better handle 
his emotions fear, rage, guilt, and love, accept 
his own shortcomings, have self-respect, and 
fare forth meet the problems life. Expecting 
too much the gifted child, exploiting his abilities 
overdominating, rejecting him will damage 
him the same way any child may damaged 
sense insecurity and inadequacy. 

The parents also need accept their gifted child 
gifted. Otherwise they will not able guide 
him intelligently. While many parents overrate their 
child’s ability also true that parents often 
not realize that their child has exceptional poten- 
tialities. They should helped appreciate signs 
brightness. They should know that, the aver- 
age, the gifted youngster likely walk early, 
talk early, and learn read early (often well 
before five years age). Other signs exceptional 
ability are intellectual curiosity, superior insight 
into problems, and superior ability generalizing, 
reasoning, and dealing with abstractions. The gifted 
child learns readily and easily, has good memory 
and listens to, understands and carries out direc- 
tions readily. has longer interest span and 
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many interests well longer attention span 
his own. gets good chance school 
likely out distance his fellow-pupils. addition 
the child high general intelligence there are, 
course, children whose gifts lie specific direc- 
tions—art, music, dramatics, leadership, and 
forth. 

Whatever the nature the child’s high abilities, 
parents need accept their child for what and 
endeavor help him realize his highest poten- 
tialities. There more justification for parents 
refusing accept their child gifted than for 
their refusal accept their child who mentally 
retarded, deaf, blind, orthopedically handicapped. 


Parents need help the gifted child accept 
himself. Usually well aware that achieves 
superior fashion his age-mates. Trying 
make him believe mediocre frustrating and 
discouraging. Rather, the case all children, 
normal and exceptional, the gifted child should 
encouraged recognize and accept realistic 
fashion, his assets and his limitations. the same 
time needs help from his parents recognizing 
the various strong points others and the dignity 
human personality all individuals. Long ago, 
Leta Hollingworth remarked that the gifted child 
needs learn “to suffer fools gladly”—not bitterly, 
cynically, dispairingly, but gladly. needs help 
learning respect others who differ from him 
and modest about his own abilities. 


Parents need help their gifted child win 
acceptance from others without sacrificing his own 
individuality ruining his special gifts through 
enforced conformity which spells mediocrity. 
There danger that parents will overemphasize 
conformity and teach the child play down his 
special gifts that may “popular” with the 
gang crowd. the case other exceptional 
children, parents and teachers help these youngsters 
learn how make friends and accepted 
others spite being blind, deaf, orthopedically 
handicapped, mentally retarded. too much 
expect that the gifted child can find reasonable 
acceptance spite being different? Surely de- 
mocracy does not mean attempt secure dead 
level mediocre conformity. Rather, should 
mean the chance for every individual use his 
unique gifts the service all. The gifted child 
does, however, need help from his parents learn- 
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ing, other children have learn, the principles 


good human relationships—principles based 


genuine respect and liking for others. 

our society which overemphasizes athletic 
prowess, the gifted child who not athletically 
inclined should not forced into athletics but 
rather helped find other ways mingling 
pily with his fellows whether this through the 
medium library clubs, science clubs, art clubs, 
music clubs, dramatics, hobby clubs. Certainly 
tempts force all children, gifted not, into 
extroverted glad-handedness can devastating 
experience for many youngsters. Reasonable indi- 
viduality should encouraged 


Understanding Vital 


Parents can best help their gifted child they 
understand the characteristics and evidences 
giftedness set forth earlier this article. They 
need understand, too, some the problems that 
are often the lot the gifted—problems lone- 
liness, concern over destiny and death, their 
intellectual development being out 
their emotional and social development, frustra- 
tion school work that beneath them 
boring and futile and teachers who not 
derstand them who resent them. Those who coun- 
sel parents the gifted need help them become 
aware the above and other difficulties which 
their likely face. 

Guidance Responsibility 

addition guiding their child’s social 
ment others referred above, parents have 
heavy responsibility guiding their child’s in- 
tellectual development. This involves the guidance 
his education both formal and informal. 

far the gifted child’s education school 
concerned, this frequently our society, 
frustrating and damaging experience. The general 
public who are coming interpret equality op- 
portunity for handicapped youngsters 
these children equal chance develop 
cordance with their own needs and abilities, are, 
yet, largely unwilling apply this principle the 
gifted. They claim that this would undemocratic 
and would lead class distinctions. result vast 
numbers gifted children are faced with school 
work far beneath their ability—work that utterly 


boring and frustrating and which destroys effective 


habits study and thinking. 
(Continued page 134) 
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COLUMBIA MENTAL SCALE 


problem obtaining adequate estimates 
ability for children with cerebral palsy 
other handicaps involving motor verbal function- 
ing has been widely recognized persons working 
with such children. Efforts adapt modify avail- 
able intelligence tests make them suitable for use 
with these groups have been only partially success- 
ful. effort provide more satisfactory in- 
strument for estimating the mental capacity these 
handicapped children, the Columbia Mental Matu- 
rity Scale was developed and published 1954. 

This scale individually administered in- 
telligence test designed yield estimate men- 
tal ability children from three-to-13 years age. 
The scale includes 100 cards arranged order 
increasing difficulty. Each card contains three-to-five 
drawings various colors. The task the subject 
select from series drawings the one which 
unrelated the others the series. The test 
power test and responses may made pointing 
that verbalization not necessary. The scale 
was standardized sample 957 “presumably 
normal children,” each whom also took the Stan- 
ford-Binet (Form L). The entire standardization 
group came from New York City and its surround- 
ing suburbs. 


JOSEPH FRENCH instructor the depart- 
ment educational psychology and measurements, 
Nebraska, Lincoln. 


WORCESTER professor the same de- 
partment. 
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Several studies, summarized Frampton and 
have reported the distribution intelligence 
quotients for cerebral palsied children skewed 
positively that there are more C.P.’s with 
and below than there are with 120 and above. 
These studies utilized various tests but did not in- 
clude the CMMS. The CMMS purported meas- 
ure the capacity cerebral palsied children more 
accurately than existing measures. far, the rela- 
tionship scores earned this scale and the 
Stanford-Binet for educable mentally retarded chil- 
dren who are physically normal has not been re- 
ported. 


Purpose the Study 


The purpose this paper show the rela- 
tionship and differences between scores from the 
CMMS and the Stanford-Binet when used with 
group mentally retarded, but physically average, 
children residing Nebraska; show the same 
relationship and difference when the scales are used 
with Nebraska children average physical and 
mental ability; and offer some suggestions, em- 
pirically derived, for improving the scale. 

The testing this study was accomplished 
clinicians from the University Nebraska they 
traveled throughout the state assisting the local 
school systems with guidance and special education 
programs. 


Frampton and Elena Gall. Special Educa- 
tion for the Exceptional, Vol. Boston: Porter Sargent, 
Publisher, 1955. 83-85. 
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Selection Sample 


The group from which the mentally retarded 
subjects were selected was suggested the public 
schools individuals with slow-learning develop- 
ment and possible candidates for room for the 
educably mentally handicapped. eligible for 
such placement, the child must, among other re- 
quirements, have performance individual 
psychological evaluation falling between one and 
two standard deviations below the norm the 
evaluative tool selected. Provisional qualification 
may made the performance the child falls 
below two standard deviations the selected 
evaluation criterion. 

included the mentally retarded group 
this study, the the subject the Stanford- 
Binet (Form must have fallen between and 
85. The normal group included children with Stan- 
ford-Binet ranging from 115. Since the 
testing was done for the schools, all the subjects 
were six years age older. The C.A.’s the 
mentally retarded and mentally normal subjects 
ranged from 12-11 and are rather evenly 
distributed Table indicates. 


TABLE CHRONOLOGICAL AGE SUBJECTS 


Retarded Normal 


TABLE 2.—MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 
REPORTED MANUALS 


Means Standard Deviations 

Binet (L) CMMS Binet (L) CMMS 
99.8 111.3 12.5 23.1 
100.8 16.2 22.1 
102.0 99.3 15.8 23.2 
102.7 104.6 16.4 26.0 
103.0 99.9 16.5 26.6 
102.2 102.0 18.0 25.9 
101.6 104.4 20.0 25.0 


Rules and Interpretation 
Standard deviations 22.1 26.6 for this C.A. 
range with median standard deviation 25.0 are 
reported the CMMS manual. Standard deviations 
ranging from 12.5 20.0 with median 16.4 
are reported for Form the manual the Stan- 
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ford-Binet. The median CMMS mean for these 
C.A.’s 102.0 while the Binet, 103.7. (See 
Table for means and standard deviations ages 
reported the respective manuals.) 
Consequently, with mentally retarded children 
(by definition, one more standard deviations 
low the mean), would expect the CMMS 
below the Stanford-Binet IQ’s. general, 
would equivalent CMMS 50. That is, 
surpass approximately percent the population, 
this study mentally retarded children, 
Stanford-Binet mean 71.86, CMMS mean 
78.48, Stanford-Binet standard deviation 
9.63 and CMMS standard deviation 15.63 were 
found. The CMMS mean, 6.62 points higher than 
the Stanford-Binet, the opposite direction 
our expectations which were based the standard 
deviation the standardization group. Even 
the difference significant the one percent level 
confidence when the t-test for correlated data 
point, the subjects (or percent) identi- 
fied retarded the Stanford-Binet had CMMS 
above and one subject with Stan- 
Since the sample this study was restricted 
individuals whose Stanford-Binet was between 
and (and and 115), the smaller standard 
deviations reported are much one would expect. 
the normal sample this study, Stanford- 
Binet mean and CMMS mean 101.3 were 
obtained. These are not significantly different. The 
standard deviations this normal sample were 
quite similar the mentally retarded group—9.28 
the Stanford-Binet and 15.11 the CMMS. 
The authors reported correlation .78 for all 
age groups between the CMMS and the Stanford- 
Binet. this sample mentally retarded youth, 


Pearson product moment correlation .67 was 


found and this normal sample, correlation 
.67 was also found. These are not significantly 
ferent when the transformation technique em- 
ployed. would expect find difference this 
large about times 100. The restricted ranges 


the this study probably result smaller 
correlations than would find full range 


individuals had been measured. 
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can conclude from the correlation study that 
the Stanford-Binet will rank individuals about 
the same position the CMMS will rank them. 
However, the study the mentally retarded chil- 
dren causes some concern. The CMMS 
higher than the Stanford-Binet, yet the parent 
and/or teacher reports agree more closely with the 
Stanford-Binet. addition, the Stanford-Binet has 
much wider standardization and was the criterion 
for the CMMS standardization. feel, therefore, 
that the CMMS overestimate rather than 
more accurate estimation retarded child’s men- 
tal ability. 


Examination Some the Items 
the Scale 


the manual for the scale, stated that “in 
each item the task the subject select from 
the series drawings the one which different 
from, unrelated to, the others the series. The 
intellectual discrimination required that rec- 
ognizing the picture which does not belong with the 
others, that is, the eduction principle for or- 
ganizing the pictures exclude just one.” 


Obviously, the key correct answers terms 
the principle organization held the makers 
the scale. That not always the only principle 
which may educed. Sometimes, 
ple will lead the choice different drawing 
from the one indicated the key and sometimes, 
principle which logical and accurate simpler 
one—requires lesser degree intellectual dis- 
crimination—than that one which, from the posi- 
tion the card the scale, was probably the 
minds the authors. There statement the 
scale what organizing principle intended 
discovered each case, that would seem 
follow that any principle might accepted. 


many instances, any one several principles 
will result the same drawing being identified. 
not know whether the same difficulty in- 
tellectual performance required each case. For 
example, the first card has large blue circu- 
lar figure and two small red squares. clear that 
there more than one principle which may 
educed exclude just one. The principle 
organization may color, size, form. Each 
simple and easy, but they may not equally easy. 
The first few cards may have been designed 
sort warm-up series. The second card gives 
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choice the same three principles eduction 
the first, but the difference size less than 
card 


when reach the upper part the scale, 
however, that the differences organizing princi- 
ples become significant. has become the practice 
these writers when giving the test occasionally 
ask the respondents why they chose the drawing in- 
dicated. not uncommon they find for children 
who cannot read numbers indicate the correct 
one card which shows and 13. 
Thirteen chosen because two numbers to- 
gether just earlier card, there are two 
chicks one group, while the others are singles. 
The person who chooses and perceives that each 
the second, third, and fourth numbers doubles 
the one prior certainly exhibiting higher 
level mental ability. Perhaps makes differ- 
ence here the same one correct, but may 
account for the fact that person may make 
higher score this test than does another 
one. 


Similarly, quite common have children 
identify “lawn mower” not belonging with 
“seed, grass, plant, and garden” although they 
cannot read any these words. The choice the 
biggest word which probably not the principle 
which those who constructed the test had mind. 

Card shows pig, member the cat family, 
monkey, girl, and squirrel. The correct choice 
according the key the girl, possibly the 
basis being human while the other four pictures 
are lower animals. But what about the child who 
points the pig and being interrogated, ex- 
plains, “It the only one that does not have hair.” 
The drawing the pig merely outline with 
nothing indicate any bristles, while all the other 
drawings clearly show hair. The child has cer- 
tainly educed the principle organizing the pic- 
tures exclude just one. Again, child looks 
card and sees window with drapes, daven- 
port, chair, round table, and desk, and reasons 
that the office desk would not the living room. 
This the wrong answer according the key, but 
many families, the principle correct. 


Card number late the series and pre- 
sumably difficult. consists small blue circles 
grouped ‘in various ways suggesting numerical 
sequence. Here again, children get the correct an- 
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Status aud Differences 


among mentally superior, mentally typical, 


and mentally retarded children 


last two three decades have witnessed some 
important and fundamental changes edu- 
cational theory and practice the United States, 
one which the growing recognition and edu- 
cational adjustment individual differences. Equal 
educational opportunity, formerly interpreted 
mean the same method and standard for each child, 
now coming mean maximum opportunity for 
each child learn and develop according his 
needs and capacities. This emphasis fostered in- 
creased interest special education for mentally 
deviate groups, the mentally retarded having re- 
ceived more attention this respect than the men- 
tally superior. Among the numerous gaps 
edge concerning these two groups, their social 
characteristics stand high the hierarchy im- 
portance for number reasons, among which are: 

(1) Social adjustment has become central impor- 
tance both means (educational placement) and 
end (educational objective) education. 

(2) Social abilities and skills are basic determinants 
one’s self-concept and satisfaction therewith. 


(3) Though intellectual endowments may set the limits 
one’s societal role and status, social characteristics are 
basic determining one’s position within those limits. 


Statement the Problem 


Operational Definition Terms 
This concerned only with ascertaining 


condensation the author’s master’s thesis 
under the same title file the library the University 


ROBERT MILLER the College Education, 
University Illinois, Urbana. 
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whether significant differences exist between men- 
tally superior, mentally typical, and mentally 
tarded children regular (non-special) upper ele- 
mentary classrooms with regard 
ascertained social status and certain socioemphathic 
abilities. These three groups, equally spaced 
continuous scale, are operationally defined 
follows: mentally superior, 120-140 
sive; mentally typical, 90-110 inclusive; 
and mentally retarded, 60-80 inclusive. All 
were obtained means the Primary Men- 
tal Abilities Tests, which were given routinely 
all fourth graders the school system the same 
school psychologist. 

“Social status” this study referred 
tion along continuum acceptance-rejection 
friend, determined from ratings classmates. 
“Socioempathy” was defined “an 
awareness his own and other’s sociometric status 
and was measured this study ratings 
three different areas. 


Review Literature 

The most relevant research the area social 
status Johnson’s study (10) which six socio- 
metric questions, one positive and 
question each the topics-best friend, seat 
panion, and playmate, were asked mentally 
handicapped (Revised Binet below) and 
659 typical (group test above) children 
from classes grades one through five. Positive 
and negative choices were totaled separately and 
critical ratios between the two groups showed the 


typical pupils significantly higher acceptance 


choices and significantly lower rejection choices 
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than the mentally handicapped pupils. The latter 
had lower percentage stars (high acceptance 
choices) and higher percentage isolates (low 
acceptance choices) and rejectees (high rejection 
choices) than the former. Johnson’s 698 subjects, 
nineteen had 130 and above the New 
California Short-Form Test Mental Maturity. 
This group had the highest mean-acceptance score 
and the lowest mean-rejection score any the 
groups studied (statistical tests these differences 
from the other groups were not reported John- 
son). Kirk and Johnson (11) did comparable 
study more “progressive” classrooms and got 
results very similar those the Johnson study. 
The only other sociometric study with mentally 
deviate groups import was that Hays (7) who 
found that mentally retarded girls tended choose 
friends the same and themselves. 
Wardlow and Greene (14), Almack (1), Jenkins 
(9), and others using comparable sociometric 
methodology report similar findings with respect 
groups average intelligence. the other hand, 
the studies Bonney (4, 5), Challman (6), and 
others with average groups indicated that the more 
intelligent person, the more tended 
chosen friend.? The studies Terman (13), 
Hollingworth (8), Witty (15), and others show the 
personality variables the superior either 
equal greater than the same variables the 
typical except cases extremely high IQ. Social 
characteristics were generally the “equal to” 
category. Predictions for this study from the gen- 
eralizations these latter studies would have the 
social status and socioempathic abilities least 
equal to, not greater, than those for the typical. 

The only study relevant socioempathic abilities 
was that Ausubel, Schiff, and Gasser (3) 
which each pupil two classes the third, fifth, 
seventh, and 12th grade levels were asked 
show five point scale (1) how much liked 
each classmate, (2) how much each classmate liked 
him, and (3) how much the class liked each class- 
mate. Here, predicted and actual scale scores corre- 
lated significantly all grade levels, there was 
increase this ability with age, and the positive 
end the scale was used disproportionately. The 
literature, then, provides with some strong ex- 
pectancies (social status differences between re- 


results are not antagonistic each child chooses 
persons slightly more intelligent than himself for friends. 
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tarded and typical), some controversial findings 
(how gifted and typical compare social status), 
and some gaps knowledge (nature socioem- 
pathic differences among the three groups). This 
study purports shed some light each these 
areas. 


Research Hypotheses 

The hypotheses stated null form tested this 
research were follows: 

There are significant differences between our 
samples the mentally superior, mentally typical, 
and mentally retarded the following respects: 

The extent which they were socially ac- 
cepted; 

II. Their ability judge how their classmates 
would rate them friends—prediction their own 
social acceptance; 

Ability predict the popularity others; 


IV. Ability judge how easily their classmates 
learn new things and out school; and 


Their predictions the extent which 
they would selected friends. 


was further hypothesized that: 


VI. All three groups will proportion their friend- 
ship choices equally among the mentally superior, 
mentally typical, and mentally retarded; and 


VII. All three groups will have significant posi- 
tive relationships between their ability judge 
their own social acceptance and their ability 
judge other’s ease learning. 


Sampling and Classroom Procedures 

Sampling 

There were 120 subjects, each group 
each two grade levels, fourth and sixth. com- 
munity 80,000; classrooms were selected having 
two more superior (120-140) and retarded 
(60-80) while the typical were randomly 
and approximately equally from the classes 
chosen. The fourth grade were from six different 
classes; the sixth grade Ss, from seven. The classes 
were elementary school buildings. All pupils 
included this study had been their respective 
classes for least six months. The IQ’s within each 
the three groups were distributed one would 
expect from their position the normal curve 
the general population. There were boys and 
girls the sample. 
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Classroom Procedures 


The sociometric procedures were standardized, 
consisting the reading prepared introduc- 
tion the task and the ensuing instructions. The 
sociometric procedures were administered every- 
one class without singling out the any way. 
After the introduction, four mimeographed forms, 
identical except the first sheet was page second 
page and forth, were given each 
each sheet were the names everyone that class, 
and after each name were the numbers, 
page single number was circled after 
each name according the following scale: 


you want that person friend 

very much. 

2—if you want that person friend. 

3—if doesn’t matter whether that per- 
son your friend. 

4—if you don’t care for that person 
friend. 

5—if you don’t want that person 
friend all. 


page single number was circled after 
each name according the following scale: 


ScaleB 1—if that person wants you friend 
very much. 
2—if that person wants you 
3—if doesn’t matter that person 
whether you are his (or her) friend. 
that person doesn’t care have you 
friend. 
5—if that person doesn’t want you 
friend all. 


Page was marked according this scale: 


1—if the person very popular; chosen 

friend many pupils. 

2—if the person quite popular; chosen 
friend quite few pupils. 

3—if the person fairly popular; chosen 
several others friend. 

4—if the person somewhat unpopular; 
chosen friend only one two 
others. 

5—if the person very unpopular; chosen 


Page was used according this scale: 


1—if the person learns new things with 

great ease. 

2—if the person learns new things easier 
than most pupils. 

3—if the person learns new things easily 
most pupils. 

4—if the person learns new things less 
easily than most pupils. 

5—if the person learns new things with 
great difficulty. 


Each scale was read orally the author and was 
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printed large cardboards placed front the 


room. Further repetitions were made for the few 
not able read remember what the numbers 
meant. only very few cases was individual 
help necessary. The total class time involved was 
about hour per class, including breaks, even with 
time limit set finish. All the classes appeared 
well motivated and seemingly enjoyed the activity 
(they were told that was neither test nor 
race). Students were not permitted indicate 
their markings others and were 
only author would see what they marked. The 
teacher each class provided the following infor- 
mation each pupil: sex, age, number 
parents with whom lives, and academic achieve- 
ment rating five point scale. 


Methods and Results Analysis 
Method Analysis 


all the sociometric data collected each 
class, only those pertaining the pupils the 
three groups were analyzed. Each hypothesis was 
tested for these groups both the fourth and 
sixth grade levels. The data the three groups 
were jointly ranked test hypothesis through 
The nature the ranked data each these 
hypotheses follow: 


The averages the friendship ratings given 
each subject his classmates. 


II. The averages the differences between how 
each subject thought others rated him friend 
(page and how they actually did rate him 
(page 1). 

The averages the differences between 
how popular each classmate was judged 
(page and how popular actually was (page 1). 


IV. The averages the differences between 
how each subject judged classmate’s ease 
learning (page and how the whole class judged 
classmate’s ease learning (page 4). 

The average predictions each subject 
how much his classmates wanted him friend. 

The non-parametric Krustal-Wallis test (12), 
which tests the null hypothesis for three groups with 
jointly ranked data, was used test the above 
hypotheses. 
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Where R;=sum ranks for group 

the test was significant the level the 
null hypothesis was tested for groups having ad- 
jacent sum ranks using four-cell median test 
(X? with df), which tests whether one group has 
significantly more rank scores above (or below) 
the joint median both groups than the other 
group. 

hypothesis VI. the percentage* and 
ratings page given each the superior, 
typical, and retarded each group was tested 
separately means the test proportions, 
testing first with three proportions and then, 
necessary, adjacent pairs. 

For hypothesis VII. rank order correlations were 
run for each group between their rank ability 
predict how much they were wanted friends 
and their rank predicting how easy difficult 
for their classmates learn new things. The 
test was used determine the significance the 
correlations. 


Results 

The following results were obtained: 

For Hypothesis superior were most wanted 
friends their classmates. Next most wanted are 
the typical, then the retarded. differences were 
statistically significant all cases except between 
the typical and retarded groups the fourth grade 
level. group was actually rejected, however. 
These results are harmonious with the conclu- 
sions and implications related studies. 

For Hypothesis II—At the 
the superior were significantly more accurate 
their predictions their own social status than 
either the typical retarded. other significant 
differences were found either grade level. With re- 
gard the direction errors, the superior tended 


the three groups were ranked according their rank 
totals, assumed the extreme groups are significantly 
different the test significant. The other two-pair 
combinations must tested. 

4This percentage the number and choices given 
out the total number that could have been given, since 
are different classes. 
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underestimate their own status, there being 
trend for the estimations the typical, and the 
retarded tended overestimate their social status. 

For Hypothesis superior predicted the 
popularity their classmates most accurately, the 
typical next most accurately, and then the retarded. 
All such differences socioempathic abilities were 
statistically significant except the sixth-grade 
level where the typical were not significantly dif- 
ferentiated from either the superior retarded 
groups. With regard directional tendencies, the 
superior overestimated the popularity others 
while the retarded underestimated the popularity 
others. (It was also found that the superior group 
was rated most popular their classmates, then 
came the typical group, and then the retarded. All 
these differences were statistically significant.) 

For Hypothesis superior most accurately 
predicted the ease with which his classmates learn 
new things, then the typical group, and finally the 
retarded group. All differences both grade levels 
were statistically significant except that between 
the typical and retarded groups the fourth grade 
level. The directional tendencies are for all three 
groups overestimate the ease learning others, 
this being least for the superior group. (It was 
also found that superiors were seen their class- 
mates the fastest learners, then typical, and then 
retarded, all differences being significant both 
grade levels.) 

For Hypothesis V—The only significant differ- 
ences occurring between the social status each group 
ascribed itself was between the superior and 
retarded groups the sixth grade level. The su- 
perior estimated themselves more accepted their 
classmates than the retarded group. 

For Hypothesis VI—The superior chose other 
superior children friends significantly more fre- 
quently than they chose typical retarded children. 
The typical group’s choices are equally propor- 
tioned the fourth grade, but shift significantly 
more choices superior children the sixth grade 
level. The retarded group proportion their choices 
equally between the other two groups both grade 
levels. 

For Hypothesis VII—Ability accurately esti- 
mate their own social status was not significantly 
correlated with their ability accurately estimate 
other’s ease learning for any the three groups 
either grade level. 
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The results are summarized the following table: 


TABLE 1.—SUMMARY TABLE RESULTS 
VALUES GIVEN WHERE COMPUTED) DIFFER- 
ENCES SIGNIFICANT THE LEVEL 
BETTER ARE INDICATED 


Fourth Sixth 
Hypothesis Statistic R-T-S R-T T-S S-RR-T-S R-T T-S S-R 
I H and X? —_ .01* * 62% 02* 01% 
IL H and X? 0° 21 -sAP. 
Ill H and X? .01* .02* .01* | .02* 
IV H and X? 03* .21 .01* 
Vv HandX? 41 — — — .05* ——- — 
Fourth Sixth 
R s R T s 
VI x3 327 25 .01* .10 .04* 
VII x? 87 -38 7 14 38 48 
R=Retarded T=Typical S=Superior 
Note: Dashes are used where the R-T-S analysis is not significant or 
where X?=0. Asterisks alone are explained in footnote 3, All 
p values less than .01 are simply noted as .01*. 


Discussion and Conclusion 

The main findings and expectations arising out 
such studies Johnson (10), Johnson and Kirk 
(11), and Hays (7) with the mentally retarded 
and Terman (13), Hollingworth (8), and others 
with the mentally superior indicated that the more 
intelligent students elementary classroom 
would better liked friend than child 
average intelligence and certainly more than 
retarded child. The results hypothesis bear 
out these expectations for the social status dif- 
ferences between the three groups studied. Would 
not reasonable expect that retarded children 
below would even less accepted and 
that, the increased 150 and above, accep- 
tance friend would decrease? Thus, though 
our results show social status linearly related 
intelligence, the upper limits the intellectual 
continuum could well curvilinear. Further- 
more, cannot said from this study that social 
status given the superior because their in- 
telligence. would more keeping with reason 
and everyday experience say that friendship 
choices are based primarily socially desirable 
aspects one’s personality; but perhaps the su- 
perior are some way able acquire these posi- 
tive personality traits more readily, more fully and 
flexibly. 


The question whether the retarded are 
actually rejected just less accepted deserves 
consideration. Johnson (10) found they were re- 
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jected having pupils respond negative socio- 
metric questions. the present study positive, 
neutral, and negative choices are available for each 
person being rated, and found that out 
the retarded had scale scores less than 3.0 
(indifferent having them friends), 
one was above 3.3. other words, the class 
whole was mildly accepting the retarded. 


With regard socioempathic abilities should 
noted that though found them co-vary 
with intelligence, may not say that one di- 
rectly solely causative the other, since correla- 
tion does not establish causation. reasonable 
assume, however, that the ability differen- 
tiate and ascertain the meaning environmental 
cues underlying socioempathy intellectual na- 
ture least has significant intellectual compo- 
nents. this connection was found that judging 
one’s own social status hardly differentiated the 
three groups; judging another’s popularity 
entiated them more sharply; and judging the learn- 
ing ability others differentiated them even more 
so. would appear that the reasons for this grada- 
tion differentiation function the greater 
emotional gradation from the task judging one’s 
own social status the task judging another’s 
learning ease. Another reason might the grada- 
tion overt, frequently reinforced cues from the 
latter task the former task. Thus, socioempathic 
abilities may have prerequisite intellectual basis, 
but are helped hindered any particular situ- 
ation various other facets personality called 
into play that situation. 


Though insignificant relationship was found 
between prediction self status and prediction 
the learning ability others the same person, 
little can said concerning the generality 
socioempathic accuracy the same person over 
different tasks since the task judging another’s 
learning ease not strictly socioempathic nature. 
This question more nearly answered 
bel’s study (2), which relationship was found 
between high school student’s ability judge 
his own social status and his ability judge the 
social status others. 


seems tenable that social status 
empathic ability are dependent upon each other such 
that high social status affords more frequent and 
more intimate contact with others allowing greater 
insight into and prediction the attitudes and be- 
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empathy enables one behave with others 
manner that gains their friendship. This, course, 
speculation since best the present research 
indicates only that they are highly correlated. 


had expected that the ratings made the 
sixth graders would scattered over more points 
the scales than would true those made 
fourth graders. Such was not true, however. Simi- 
larly, one might have expected the superior 
more discriminating (employ greater variety 
ratings the scales) than would true the 
retarded, but such was found not the case. 
The data the age, sex, and academic rating the 
subjects were consistent with those found for these 
three groups numerous studies and were not par- 
ticularly helpful interpreting the present results. 


Finally, the implications this research for 
special classes for the two deviant groups should 
considered. considering the social needs and 
adjustments involved the special class contro- 
versy, can argued that since the retarded are 
being least socially accepted the regular class- 
room, would socially beneficial for them 
more accepting group. these data could 
regarded arguing favor special classes 
for the mentally retarded. The superior, however, 
seem most socially accepted their class- 
mates and consequently the evidence this study 
would contribute part questioning need for 
special classes for the gifted the allegation that 
they are being socially spurned rejected their 
classmates the regular classroom. This study, 
course, has nothing offer regarding academic 
intellectual needs the superior bases for 
special classes. 


have, then, indicated that social status and 
socioempathic differences exist between mentally 
superior, mentally typical, and mentally retarded 
children the upper elementary grades. remains 
for future research ascertain the causes such 
differences and how they might modified 
possible and desirable so. 
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—G. ORVILLE JOHNSON 


“Studies Reading and Arithmetic Mentally Retarded Boys,” 
Monographs the Society for Research Child Development, (Serial No. 58), No. 1954 


WILLIAM CRUICKSHANK 


Professor Education and Psychology 
Syracuse University, New York 


Preface 


The following review the first publication 
second monograph series concerning problems 
exceptional children. would well for the 
readers become familiar with the monographs 
the Society for Research Child Development 
which will publishing similar monographs the 


future. 


Two studies are included this monograph, 
Comparison the Reading Process Mentally 
Retarded and Normal Boys the Same Mental 
Age,” Lloyd Dunn, now Peabody College 
for Teachers, and “Quantitative and Qualitative 
Analysis Endogenous and Exogenous Boys 
Arithmetic Achievement,” Rudolph Capo- 
bianco Syracuse University. Both these studies 
are reports doctoral dissertations completed 
the University 

The above two studies are important contribu- 
tions. For many years assumptions regarding the 
characteristics mentally retarded children have 
been made. These assumptions are commonly 
accepted that they have become truisms. However, 
when occasion one attempts find substantiation 
research for accepted facts regarding character- 
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istics mentally retarded children, one startled 
the fact that oftentimes such does not exist or, 
make scientifically useless. Studies which com- 
pare mentally retarded children with normal chil- 
dren which careful controls have been established 
are few and far between. Actually little research 
comparative nature exists make im- 
possible draw complete characterization 
mentally retarded children point out their dif- 
ferences from normal children either psycholog- 
ical educational elements. There are problems 
enough this area for dozens doctoral disserta- 
tions competent students. The studies Dunn 
and Capobianco fill two more gaps our under- 
standing this important problem. 

The problem important because has been 
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THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


NINE ISSUES YEARLY 


DECEMBER 1956 


PARTICIPATE 
CONVENTIONS AAAS AND AASA 


becoming customary for the Council 
participate annually various conventions and 
conferences other organizations. The first one 
this year will that the American Association 
for the Advancement Science. 

Herbert Smith the University Kansas 
and secretary for the education section AAAS 
issued the invitation ICEC participate 
joint meeting. President-elect Maurice Fouracre 
was appointed chairman the meeting, scheduled 
for December 26th the McAlpin Hotel 
New York City. 

Dr. Fouracre announces the following program: 


CURRENT APPROACHES THE EDUCA- 
TION THE GIFTED 


Chairman: Maurice Fouracre, Department 
Special Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 
Varieties Elementary School Programs for 
Gifted Children 

Arthur Hughson, assistant superintendent, Divi- 
sion Elementary Schools, Board 
tion, New York City, president, Metropolitan 
Association for the Gifted 

Providing Secondary for Gifted 
Youth 

Morris Meister, principal, Bronx High School 
Science, Board Education, New York 
City 

Higher Education Meets the Challenge the 
Gifted 


Fretwell, assistant commissioner for high- 
education, State Department Education, 
Albany, New York 

Questions and Discussion. 


2:00—4:30 


PROBLEMS AND ISSUES FUTURE 
EDUCATION PLANNING 
GIFTED 
Chairman and Moderator: Harry Passow, asso- 
ciate professor education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 
Charles Cole, Jr., assistant dean, Columbia 
College, New York City 

George Bereday, assistant professor 
education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity 


February 18, 19, and 20, ICEC joins the 
American Association School Administrators, 
NEA, presenting four section-meetings the 
annual convention Atlantic City. They are 
follows: 


Monday, February 18, 1957 2:30 
Making Adaptations for the Gifted Child 
Monday, February 18, 1957 2:30 
Meeting the Needs Emotionally Disturbed 
Children 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 2:30 
Special Educational Problems Suburban 
Areas 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 2:30 
Appropriate Training for the Handicapped 
Child 


Make point, possible, present for 
participation the above meetings these two 
conventions. 


ICEC FINANCIAL REPORT FOR 
1955-56 FISCAL YEAR 


Financial reports give one view organiza- 
tion’s success. was your treasurer’s privilege 
recently issue rather complete report mem- 
bers the governing board, covering the fiscal 
year June 1955-May 1956. Following 
digest that report: 


RECEIPTS DISBURSEMENTS 
Memberships $49,565.90 $31,999.74 
Grants, gifts 3,500.00 Conventions 11,087.47 
Publication sales.. 3,767.97 
Advertising 3,126.73 Journal 

Bulletin ........ 20,270.56 

Conventions 12,153.26 4,032.21 
Miscellaneous ...... General 

operations 6,601.91 

State advances.... 4,569.00 

$78,747.96 $79,709.20 


ICEC funds are set three accounts. The 
regular general account used for current op- 
erations. The contingency account includes funds 
set aside special appropriation, 
membership receipts ear-marked for assisting the 
development state federations and state chap- 
ters. The life membership account includes all 
receipts from life memberships received May 31. 
addition there $15 petty cash account the 
office. Petty cash advances for convention com- 
mittees and others are listed accounts receivable 
until expended. 


The several accounts stood follows the 
close the fiscal year. 


ADJUSTED 

FOR 
TRANSFERS 

ACTUAL DUE 
1,065.00 3,803.77 
Life membership ... 905.00 1,585.00 
$11,068.49 $11,068.49 


comparison working funds available the 
regular account between June 1955 and May 
1956: 


June May 31, 
1955 1956 

Actual cash 7,335.27 9,083.49 
Less transfer adjustments due.. 
Cash position after 5,664.72 
Accounts receivable 13,206.58 1,709.42 


comparison inventories between June 
1955 and May 31, 1956: 


Computations for each inventory item was based 
actual cost was for sale immediate use 
and resale value was item equipment. 

should pointed out that the low equipment 
inventory attributable the fact that the NEA 
equips department offices with furniture, type- 
writers, regular files, and the like. The high station- 
ery inventory caused two things: (1) The 
large quantities purchased one time obtain 
good prices and cover one two years needs. 
(2) The variety stationery necessary for gen- 
eral use, committees, second copies, duplimat and 
ditto. Also the variety envelopes needed for first 
class mailings, bulk mailings, shipment publica- 
tions, and.the like. 


INVENTORIES 1955 1956 
Books and pamphlets for $1,255.08 $2,121.08 
400.00 416.00 
Printed literature 313.72 462.71 
Membership pins, buttons, charms.. 00.00 94.50 
$4,758.82 $6,245.02 


comparison total assets between June 
1955 and May 81, 1956: 


The. 1955-56 fiscal year was one which both 
income and expenditures were greater than an- 
ticipated. Memberships were 
among the principal sources added income. More 
Journals and bulletins were needed. The added 
work this involved, along with that caused 
change-over handling addressograph plates and 
expanded demands from the membership for 
services, necessitated more staff and materials. 
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The net result was excellent year 1955-56 
from the standpoint general growth 
fessional progress. However, was year 
change and adjustment. That caused close 
with less favorable cash balance than the amount 
with which started, but fortunately with 
over-all financial position that was slightly better. 


Actual cash deposit 7,335.27 $11,068.49 
Accounts 13,206.58 1,709.42 
Current assets 12,777.91 
Total funds available 8,474.44 7,528.20 

$13,233.26 13,773.22 


Bos Gates, 


ICEC LIBRARY SUBSCRIPTIONS INCREASE 


ingly popular publication all types libraries— 
school, general, public, and agency. During the 
school year 1955-56, the number libraries 
subscriptions increased percent. And today, 
has just been received from one school system. 
What nice tribute the quality the publica- 
tion! 

school libraries your community, plus those 
public and private health and welfare agencies? 
not, here your opportunity those 
their attention the merits the magazine. 
For each library that subscribes, either direct 
through the NEA Library Plan, your federation 
state chapter will receive cents per year. 
payment made for library subscriptions re- 
ceived through subscription agencies. The agencies 
receive the commission those. 


News 


the annual convention, the National Associa- 
tion Deans Women voted change the name 
their organization the National Association 
Women Deans and Counselors. 


The Music Educators National Conference has 
moved into the new headquarters offices the 
NEA Washington, D.C. All the offices this 
department are consolidated into this location. 


SOUTHERN REGIONAL EDUCATION BOARD 
ORGANIZES ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Good solid progress, based careful step-by- 
step approach, being made SREB the 
problems exceptional children. Two years ago, 
the board appointed commission that held two- 
day conference Atlanta, Georgia. considered 
the status teacher education the South for 
the field exceptional children and the potential 
needs each the several areas exceptionality. 
Much the discussion was based the findings 
survey conducted Lloyd Dunn George 
Peabody College for Teachers, with the assistance 
William Geer the Nashville schools. 


Later Leo Cain, San Francisco State College, 
conducted study teacher education and related 
facilities the region and recommended those 
institutions ready embark certain phases 
the program. More recently, William Geer has be- 
come associated with the SREB devote his time 
the board’s interest exceptionality. the 
same time, the board has expanded the scope 
its interests beyond that teacher education. 
implement the board’s efforts for the next three- 
year period, funds have been made available 
the United Cerebral Palsy Associations, the As- 
sociation for Aid Crippled Children, and the 
National Association for Retarded Children through 
its southern state societies. 

The first meeting the new Council will 
held December 10-11, 1956, Atlanta, Ga. 


U.S. OFFICE EDUCATIONS ADDS 
ROBBINS WASHINGTON STAFF 


Romaine Mackie, chief the section excep- 
tional children and youth, announces the addition 
Patricia Robbins, Washington, D.C., the 
Office staff research assistant. 

Mrs. Robbins has worked various capacities 
the study, “Qualification and Preparation 
Teachers Exceptional Children.” She will con- 
tinue assist the completion this project, 
and will assist the preparation forthcoming 
studies the section. She comes the Office 
from the District Columbia Girl Scouts, where 
she served director education. 

This represents addition two the staff 
the Office. The other appointee, Harold Wil- 
liams, was announced the November 
and photograph and further information appears 
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STATE FEDERATION FINANCIAL 
ADVANCES LAST MONTH 


November the month for making financial ad- 
vances the federations. State chapters make 
their own collections, therefore, the only advances 
them are for library subscriptions ordered either 
direct through the NEA library subscription 
plan. 

Advances federations for 1957 were based 
memberships and subscriptions for 1956, through 
August 31. ICEC will reimbursed collections 
from local chapters during the course the year. 

The rate advance cents per regular 
life member; cents per direct NEA library 
plan subscription, and cents per student mem- 
ber. There one exception. California has set its 
state dues $1. Therefore, local chapters collect 
$6.50 per member, retain $1, and forward $5.50 
headquarters. One dollar reimburse ICEC 
for the state advance, $2.50 for Council opera- 
tion, and for and 
the 


the time the advances, adjustments were 
included for any outstanding obligations owed 
federations headquarters. They included such 
items federation overpayments, individual mem- 
berships received direct headquarters, and the 
like. 


Advances for 1957 and adjustments are 


follows: 
Total 

State Advance Adjustment Paid 
$1,119.75 $40.00 $1,159.75 
191.25 15.50 206.75 
Georgia 36.00 11.00 47.00 
Indiana 172.00 12.50 184.50 
103.25 15.00 118.25 
Kentucky 65.25 3.00 68.25 
93.25 7.50 100.75 
436.75 31.00 467.75 
Missouri 203.00 3.00 206.00 
New Jersey 117.00 25.50 142.50 
New York 336.00 57.00 393.00 
North 

43.50 1.50 45.00 


Ontario 82.50 9.00 91.50 
Pennsylvania ... 192.50 22.50 215.00 
Tennessee 110.75 7.50 118.25 

TOTALS $353.00 $4,735.00 


BELMONT FARLEY HONORED FOR ACHIEVEMENT 
THE COVERAGE EDUCATION NEWS 


Belmont Farley, for years director press 
and radio relations for the NEA, was honored 
recently luncheon attended more than 100 
his colleagues and friends Washington, D.C. 

Speakers the event included Martha Shull 
Portland, president the NEA; William 
Carr, NEA executive secretary; Frank Hub- 
bard, NEA assistant executive secretary for in- 
formation services; Roy Wilson, executive sec- 
retary, and Robert McKay, assistant executive 
secretary the National School Public Relations 
Association. This organization was one which Dr. 
Farley was instrumental founding. 

Credited with developing the modern concept 
school news reporting which has brought mature 
editorial status the field education, Dr. 
Farley was saluted education colleagues and 
the education-news writers corps. 


ANNUAL REPORTS EMPHASIZE 
CONFERENCES AND PROJECTS 


ICEC annual reports chapters show active 
interest all problems exceptionality. 

Greatest chapter emphasis has been the areas 
speech and hearing, the mentally retarded, and 
the emotionally disturbed. The fields the gifted 
and the brain-injured were other areas frequently 
mentioned current annual reports. 

Panels, workshops, and conferences with leaders 
the field were the most popular mediums for 
studying and gathering ideas advancing the cause 
educating the exceptional child. 

Numerous fund-raising projects helped carry 
out group programs. Some the most successful 
(to name but few) were: U.S. Savings Bond 
the Western Pennsylvania Chapter No. 
104; international fair South Central 
nois Chapter No. 99; luncheon and fashion show 
the Los Angeles City Chapter No. 29; and 
the sale Christmas cards the Yonkers, New 
York Chapter No. 86.—Frances ICEC 
Annual Reports Chairman. 
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generally assumed that mentally retarded children 
given mental age function comparably intel- 
lectually normal children the same mental age. 
This has large measure prompted many so-called 
watered-down educational programs the past. 
Adequate curriculum planning and day-to-day teach- 
ing mentally retarded children impossible 
without more studies the type which Dr. Dunn, 
for example, has completed. concluding state- 
ment Dunn points out that “the normal group (of 
children) performed significantly better than the 
retarded group all measures silent and oral 
reading.” This reviewer had 1946 obtained 
somewhat similar finding the area arithmetic 
with small number mentally retarded and nor- 
mal children matched for mental age, Dunn’s work 
substantiates our earlier finding that mentally re- 
tarded and normal children matched for mental age 
are not similar, but large measure are signifi- 
cantly different achievement. What these find- 
ings mean for special education curriculum plan- 
ning? appears this reviewer means that 
great deal intensive investigation must under- 
taken all facets learning establish definitely 
the characteristics mentally retarded children 
that educators and psychologists will know what the 
characteristics these children are, rather than 
assume that know the basis historical 
priori decisions which were based clinical 
observation rather than definite research. 


Dunn’s work well done and methodologically 
sound. regretable that his groups had 
limited small numbers (20 mentally retarded chil- 
dren and normal children) children. However, 
this understandable, since exceedingly 
cult find mentally retarded children and normal 
children who can matched according mental 
age and who meet the other criteria such classi- 
fication, freedom from secondary defects, sex, and 
forth. This reviewer might have wished that the 
study had been undertaken the basis matched 
pairs instead matched groups, but reality this 
criticism not too important. Dunn’s study care- 
fully done, adheres good research procedures, 
and has carefully conceived experimental design. 
His findings are significant and germane the 
problem. They also point the direction more 
needed research. 


Dunn has pointed out that differences exist the 
reading skills his two groups children. sim- 
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ilar finding has been reported the area arith- 
metic another. Differences apparently exist, 
although larger populations need studied 
for purposes confirmation. What causes these dif- 
ferences? Further research comparative nature 
indicated study how mentally retarded and 
normal children the same mental age compare 
those psychological characteristics which are in- 
herent the learning process and upon which the 
observed differences reported Dunn are predi- 
cated. 


Capobianco has investigated another important 
problem, i.e., has compared the arithmetic 
achievement two matched groups exogenous 
(29) and endogenous (35) mentally retarded chil- 
dren. During the past several years, research has 
accumulated indicating differences the percep- 
tual processes exogenous and endogenous men- 
tally retarded children. This research has also been 
extended include individuals with central nervous 
system involvement whose mental levels are above 
the limits mental retardation. Capobianco’s study 
the first which has appeared which undertakes 
examine the effect central nervous system dis- 
turbance the achievement level and learning. 
His groups children are carefully selected and are 
homogeneous insofar mental age, intelligence 
quotient, and chronological age are concerned. 
Matching groups pairs much more dif- 
ficult process when exogenous children are involved, 
because one never knows whether the intelligence 
data obtained from standard tests correct. The 
same factors which operate the exogenous child 
inhibit adjustment will, course, operation 
the intelligence test situation. Thus, always 
possible that the intelligence test results reflect 
things other than mental age with these children, 
such inability refrain from reaction ex- 
traneous stimulation, problems figure-background 
pathology, and related characteristics the brain- 
injured child. 

The findings Dr. Capobianco indicate little 
difference the performance his groups chil- 
dren. This little surprising first hand, but 
may not when one examines his data with care. 
Although all the necessary information the as- 
sumptions made below not available his re- 
viewer, certain comments will made which may 
explain the findings they are reported. 
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The studies Strauss, Werner, Dolphin, Shaw, 
Cruickshank, and others have indicated that there 
are group differences psychological characteris- 
tics between exogenous populations and children 
without central nervous system disorders. These 
studies have also pointed out that within the groups 
so-called brain-injured children, there are some 
children with central nervous system disorders who 
function psychologically the normal popula- 
tions. The reasons for this are known some in- 
stances; unknown others. say that there 
are brain-injured children who function psycholog- 
ically normal children function and who not 
demonstrate psychopathological perceptive charac- 
teristics. Capobianco’s study includes children who 
were diagnosed institutional records exogenous. 
The study, however, does not indicate that all such 


children were examined determine that they 


also characterized psychopathology. One would 
not expect difference learning achievement 
arithmetic tests brain-injured children who 
demonstrated normal perceptive processes, but only 
those children where perception was impaired 
one more the sensory modalities. con- 
cluded from Capobianco’s findings that some the 
exogenous children did differ from the endogenous 
population. would interesting know how 
these children compared psychopathologically with 
the exogenous children whose arithmetic perform- 


ance was similar the endogenous children. 
the opinion this reviewer that, two groups 
children are obtained and are matched for mental 
age, intelligence quotient, and chronological age, 
but wherein the variable determined ex- 
ogeneny with psychopathology, statistically signifi- 
cant differences between the groups would ob- 
tained. The experimental design, the hypothesis, 
and the statistical methodology employed Capo- 
bianco are not subject negative criticism. The 
only question which herein being raised the 
effect the results possible heterogeneous pop- 
ulation exogenous children rather than the as- 
sumed homogeneity this group. Capobianco’s 
findings are somewhat similar those Hoakley 
and Frazeur (1947) although the latter were com- 
paring intelligence test performance exogenous 
and endogenous children. This reviewer the 
opinion that the same criticism which has been 
suggested regarding Capobianco’s findings may 
pertinent those Hoakley and Frazeur. This 
criticism not construed minimizing the 
merely seeking answer variance between 
his findings and that which would have been ex- 
pected the basis known psychological charac- 
teristics some exogenous children. The impor- 
tance this study recognized. Many others 
completed with equal care are needed. 


Odyssey 


WALLIN, WALLACE, The Odyssey Psychologist. 1955. 243 Author, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Reviewed 
HARRY BAKER, 


Divisional Director, 
Psychological Clinic, 
Detroit Public Schools 


For many decades psychologists those 
engaged the education mentally retarded 
children have been acquainted with the important 
works Dr. Wallin. Several his books, including 
his recent Education Mentally Handicapped 
Children, will stand monumental contributions 
these fields. 
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The Odyssey Psychologist gives running 
account the author’s pioneering experiences 
more than half-century involving several large 
school systems, and one-time faculty member 
colleges and universities.. this Odyssey, Dr. 
Wallin, has written his many experiences, often 
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resulting disastrously for him 
way, but undoubtedly leaving the impact his 
ideas bear fruit later years. 

The Odyssey mostly history battles which 
had with colleagues, administrators, governing 
boards, and many others; battles which admits 
that lost great majority instances. 
reports, “My contacts, however, have brought 
into intimate touch with the most diverse deviates: 
the highly efficient and the very inefficient; the 
worker and the drone chiseler; the scholar and 
the pedant; the modest and the pompous; the 
reticent the insecure and the bluffer, the four- 
flusher, and the braggart; the sincere and the in- 
sincere; the honest and the dishonest; the moral 
and the immoral; the selfish and the unselfish; the 
equivocator, the prevaricator, the buckpasser, the 
trimmer, the cocksure, and the cocky.” (p. 4-5) 

Many the individuals whom these epitaphs 
have been hurled are deceased and unable reply. 
many instances would have been interesting, 
indeed, hear the other side the same 

From his general demeanor became convinced that 
had been adversely influenced toward me, probably 
member his own faculty who, according reports that 
had reached from different sources for several years, 


was bitter toward because outspoken criticism 
some his theories and conclusions.” (p. 204-5) 


The Odyssey should preserved for posterity 
record very remarkable man who was not 
afraid his convictions and who apparently suf- 
fered much because them. 

Only time will measure the good results which 
may have been derived from the experiences 
reported the Odyssey. 


MUSCULAR DYSTROPHY MILESTONE 

five-year, $250,000 research project jointly 
sponsored the Texas medical branch 
Galveston and the National Dystrophy Research 
Foundation was recently announced. check for 
$10,000 was presented Dr. Truslow, 
executive director the medical branch down 
payment. 
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for social and dramatic 
Jumbo-Blox build child-size articles 
—with minimum teacher help. The hollow 
blocks with the interlock that simple 
even 4-year olds can use them. Basic 
unit only $30, f.o.b. Birmingham, Mich. 


Get more information order direct from 


MOR-PLA JUMBO-BLOX 


P.O. Box 414 Detroit 31, Mich. 


1957 


Year 


Make plans meet the 
annual convention ICEC for 
this important celebration. 


Date: April 23-27, 1957 


Place: Hotel Penn-Sheraton 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Theme: Creativity the Education 
Exceptional Children and Youth 
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International Council for Exceptional Children 
REPRINTS 


the education and care exceptional children 


ICEC Reprints are suitable for many purposes—namely, for child-study group, teacher education pro- 


LIST NO. 


gram, one’s own professional library. 


The Child with Rheumatic Fever Heart Disease. 
Katherine Dodge Brownell, M.D. Nov. 1952. 
Single copy 20¢; 100 copies $5.20 

The Educational Implications Psychological Studies 
Cerebral-Palsied Children. William Cruickshank and 
Jane Dolphin. Oct. 1951. Single copy 25¢; 
100 copies $8.30. 

Glutamic-Acid Feeding. Heber Sharp. May 1952. 
Single copy 15¢; 100 copies $2.85. 

Helping Parents Accept Their Exceptional Children. 
Laycock. Feb. 1952. Single copy 20¢; 
100 copies $5.20. 

Parent Education for Pre-School Speech Defective 
Children. Amy Bishop Chapin. Jan. 1949. Single 
copy 20¢; 100 copies $5.20. 

Positive Factors Multiple Grade Classroom for the 

Physically Handicapped. Eugenia Leventhal. May 

1953. Single copy 20¢; 100 copies $5.20. 

Preschool Services for Visually Handicapped Children. 

Mary Nelson and Godfrey Stevens. Mar. 1953. 

Single copy 15¢; 100 copies $2.85. 

Rehabilitation the Cleft Palate Person. Cloyd 

Harkins, D.D.S. Dec. 1949. Single copy 25¢; 

100 copies $8.30. 


Discounts for Reprint List No. 
For more titles, mixed unmixed, deduct 10¢ 


For 100 or more copies, unmixed titles, see quotations 
with each listing. 


PREVENTION HANDICAPS 
TIMELY 


(Continued from page 101) 
ready promote and back health, psychological, 
other services that will benefit all children 
well special provision for the handicapped? 


School Health Council not the only way, 
there are others. The fundamental motivation for 
any plan betterment comes from persons who 
care. The challenge charting the needs, evaluating 
present programs, estimating money, personnel, and 
facilities for long-range plan enlisting 
support for small task. many com- 
munity, however, public and voluntary agencies 
stand ready give counsel. number in- 
stances the voluntary agency ready, for example, 
cooperate with personnel, not funds, initiate 
screening The value mobile units 
rural areas has been 
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Study Parent Groups for Handicapped Children. 
Joseph Levy. Oct. 1952. Single copy 20¢; 
100 copies $5.20. 

Teaching Slow Learners Read Common Signs. Alice 

LaValli and Lillian Runge. Nov. 1951. Single 

copy 15¢; 100 copies $2.85. 

Total School Planning for the Gifted Child. Miriam 
Pritchard. Jan., Feb., Mar. 1952. Single copy 
25¢; 100 copies $9.00. 

What Special About Special Education? Dec. 1952, 

Jan.-May 1953, Oct.-Nov. 1953. Single copy 50¢; 

100 copies $35.00. 


This reprint covers the following types exceptional 
children: 


Blind—Berthold Lowenfeld 

Mentally Kirk 
Deaf—Harley Wooden 

Hard Hearing—Alice Streng 
Witty 
Crippled—Romaine Mackie 

Partially Seeing—Frederika Bertram 
Speech Defective—Harold Westlake 


Order directly from ICEC, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. MINIMUM PUBLICATIONS ORDER—$1 


after discounts, including reprints, books, and pamphlets. 


Whatever the present program, whatever the 
needs, whatever the untapped resources your 
state community, what greater part can special 
education play promoting Should 
special education review its goals and its programs? 
Can special education embrace more positively 
one its primary goals, the prevention hand- 
icaps? 


Dorothy Gray. “Preliminary Report Proposed Pro- 
gram for Visual Screening School Children Illinois.” 
Illinois Medical Journal. Vol. (May 1949). 


Lydia Newton. “How Develop Hearing Conserva- 
tion Program.” Transactions American Academy Ophthal- 
mology and Orolaryngology. Vol. (May-June 1953). 


Ingram, Christine “The Prevention Handicaps.” 
Special Education For the Exceptional.” Vol. (Frampton 
and Gall, ed.) Boston, Massachusetts: Porter Sargent, 
Publishers. 1955. 320-33. 
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Prepared for Discussion Groups 


“Prevention Handicaps Timely!” 
the opinion Christine Ingram: 


How active are the forces special education 
state and local levels the promotion preven- 
tive services for all children? 


the prevention handicaps primary goal 
special education? 


What are the goals special education the 
school today? 


“Employment Status Former Pupils the 
California School for the 


What are Josephine Buell’s conclusions regarding: 


The comparison sighted and blind workers 
white collar and skilled occupations. 


Outlook for blind students embarking upon 
college career. 


The economic progress blind workers the 
past years. 


“Social Status Physically Handicapped 
Children” 


the opinion Dewey Force: 


What the social position handicapped 
children among normal peers? 

there apparent age trend friendship 
choices? 


What factors are known affect social status? 
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Parents Gifted Children” 


How does Samuel Laycock enumerate: 


The basic assumptions necessary for counselors 
parents gifted children. 


The three characteristics for healthy per- 
sonality. 


The three needs that parents should impart 
their gifted children. 


Critical Study the Columbia Mental 
Maturity 


the opinions Worcester and Joseph 
French: 


wise use the Columbia Mental Maturity 
Scale independently now stands? 


what situation the CMMS most effective 
this time? 


What specific measures are necessary con- 
sidering the restandardization the test? 


Status and Socioempathic Differences 
Among Mental Superior, Mentally Typical, 
and Mentally Retarded Children” 


How does Robert Miller define: 


The use “social status” and “socioempathy” 
for purposes this study? 


The interpretation equal educational oppor- 
tunity applies each child today. 


The findings obtained result the study. 
125 
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within the 


Helena Wilson William Kvaraceus Elena Gall Harold Williams Francis Doyle 


ICEC. She member the original group 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1922. 
Mrs. Wilson has also been first president and 
founder the Florence Nightingale Chapter 
Binghamton, New York. This chapter presented 
Mrs. Wilson with gift luggage this year after 
her retirement supervisor classes for the men- 
tally retarded and principal the Florence Night- 
ingale School Binghamton. She has been active 
ICEC and other professional organizations 
the local and national levels. 


research committee. has contributed articles 
CHILDREN and other professional 
journals. Juvenile Delinquency and the School and 
The Community and the Delinquent are two his 
books. professor education the Boston 
University School Education, Dr. Kvaraceus 
spent year Turkey, the request the Turkish 
government, during 1952-53. While there, served 
special consultant matters pertaining the 
education exceptional children and psychological 
measurement. 


tion, Hunter College, New York City. member 
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ICEC’s Hospitalized Child Committee, she also 
the curriculum development consultant the 
Institute for the Education the Blind and 
educational consultant for adult cerebral palsy pro- 
grams for the UCP her state. During ICEC’s 
convention, Dr. Gall was chairman 
the section muscular dystrophy. She co- 
editor Special Education for the Exceptional. 


tional children and youth, Office Education. 
has been teacher, principal, and superintendent 
schools Iowa; assistant head education, 
Cortland State Teachers College, New York; and 
supervisor-psychologist with the Wisconsin State 
Department Public Instruction. member 
ICEC and other professional organizations, has 
written the field exceptionality. 


public instruction for California and chief the 
division special schools and services. member 
ICEC’s Board Trustees for 1955-56, 
ICEC past-president, and has served member 
the President’s Committee the Employment 
the Handicapped. Prior his present appointment, 
was chief the Bureau Special Education 
California. 
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early learning experiences aimed building 
basic concepts number, the child greatly helped 
the use manipulative aids. Often very simple 
materials, easily obtained created pupils, serve 
number useful purposes developing number 
meanings. Teachers who follow the meaning philos- 
ophy arithmetic will find the aids described below 
useful and practical. 

The teacher who uses manipulative aids must 
always fully aware that such aids serve only 
stepping stone discovery and learning the 
abstract level. Number abstraction, idea, 
concept. The concept four requires the recog- 
nition the common quality among variety 
such groups things four pennies, four children, 
four wheels, four buttons, four toys, and the like. 
The learner his first steps dealing with the 
quantitative must respond the fourness these 
groups. then needs symbol (the word “four” 
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the figure that can liberated from 
the “things” and the same time able think 
about the number things. 

Experience indicates that the more simple and 
commonplace the concrete aids, the more useful they 
are the learner. There are many advantages 
using materials that come from the child’s own 
natural environment that can prepared the 
pupil himself group pupils with teacher 
guidance. Pupil-built aids are easy make from 
commonly available materials, and often have values 
above and beyond commercial devices. They are 
particularly valuable they help make the child 
conscious number the world which lives. 

learning basic number facts, developing the 
concept place value, and building fraction 
concepts, the concrete teaching aids that follow 
Warren, Ohio, Schools. 


ARITHMETIC CAN FUN 


OPAL DAVIES 
Market Street School 


WARREN, OHIO 


number center can give children opportu- 
nity for practical experience that helps them see 
arithmetic valuable part everyday life. 

Every visual aid and concrete object used can 
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add new meaning the arithmetic processes em- 
ployed all the children. Moreover, experiences 
number center provide the child with tech- 
niques discovery that can continue use 
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when meets problems everyday living. 
These “helps” are aids resourceful thinking 
and challenges discovery and initiative. 


AIMS THE UNIT 


develop number center 
Table for objects brought made the 
pupils. 
Bulletin board for display. 
develop pupils certain manual skills 
These would come about various activities 
lettering, numbering, labeling, cutting out fractional 
objects. 
develop initiative 
Group discussions about number difficulties. 
Suggestions for overcoming difficulties. 
acquaint pupils arithmetic vocabulary— 
Ability spell and use terms freely. 
develop the habit using various materials 
helping solve problems. 


SETTING THE UNIT 


Problems—list blackboard they are sug- 
gested the pupil: 

Telling time 

Weighing things 

Using liquid measure 

Using dry measure 

Using inches, feet, and yards 

Grouping objects 

Counting money and making change 

Learning how many hours day, days 
week, weeks month, and months the year 

Fractions 1/2, 1/3, and 1/4 


10. Becoming familiar with arithmetic terms. 


UNIT PROGRESS 


Arrange number center clearing large bul- 
board and bookcase for space place various 
objects being used, with table foreground. 

One committee might bring various forms 
measures needed—cup, half-pint, pint, quart, 
gallon container, peck, and bushel basket. 

Another group would collect the following ob- 
jects: clocks, scales, calendars, foot ruler, yard 
stick, and several egg boxes. poster and chart 
showing the calendar, and clock poster for telling 
time can made. 

committee labels United States coins 


money poster. 
committee works the flannel board. piece 
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beaver board covered with flannel works very 
well. 

During art periods make circles and squares 
colored paper and cut into halves, thirds, and 
fourths. Use colored paper plates cut into fractional 
parts and arrange the bulletin board using 
minus (—) and equal signs show frac- 
tional parts making whole. 

Advertisements from newspapers show mark- 
downs clothing and furniture. Real money can 
used for fractional part dollar. Here the 
flannel board valuable the children have the 
opportunity comparing and placing fractional 
parts. Charts and posters illustrate fractions 
various ways. 

trip store gives firsthand observation 
types measures daily use. trip de- 
partment store provides the need for counting, 
labeling, measuring, and making change. 

During the trip the grocery purchase “cookie 
mix”. baking the cookies children learn the 
use liquid measure, temperature reading 
stove, and profit from purchase. The sharing and 
working together most valuable. 


CORRELATIONS 


periods for making posters, charts, 

Spelling—Spell arithmetic words terms. 
Learn abbreviations having with arithmetic. 
Language—During vocabulary periods the cor- 
rect pronunciation and use new arithmetic terms 
are learned. Write “Thank you” notes the man- 
agers the stores visited. 

Reading—Include research books, papers, and 
magazines for words sentences pertaining ma- 
terial the unit. Develop story problems. 

Music—Use the record album, “Sing-a-Song 
Arithmetic,” basis for enjoyment each part 
covered. 


EVALUATION 


This unit can developed to: 

Enrich the pupil’s experiences 

Promote social adjustment 

Enlarge insight pupils 

Extend abilities pupils 

Provide for individual differences 

Give opportunities for original expression, 

and 

evaluation. 
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ing attitude. 

Reach into and draw from both the com- 
munity and the homes. 


Personal Adjustment 
the Deaf Child 


Pupils grow their ability to: 
Judge the value materials 
Respect the property others 
Work independently 
Cooperate with others 


ENVIRONMENT 
AND THE 
DEAF CHILD 


Share their materials 

Observe closely and carefully especially 
trips stores. 

Use and understand mathematical concepts 


and materials Organizes the major trends thought this 


field and examines their basic similarities and 
differences—and, more important, puts these 
beliefs the test. 

each the seven major areas dealt with, 
the literature reviewed and the 
opinion” are put the test their relevance 
the PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT THE 
DEAF CHILD. 


GAMES FOR TEACHING ELEMENTARY 
ARITHMETIC 


Compiled the teachers the 


Frances Willard School 


Warren, Ohio 


STEVEN GETZ, Ph.D. 


School Clinical Psychologist—Audiolo- 
gist, California School for the Deaf 


Carefully selected number games are excellent 
Berkeley, California 


means for building concepts and enriching vocabu- 
lary. Games must chosen with respect ability 
levels, simple and easily managed chil- 


Discusses such problems as: 


Age Entering Social Maturity 


dren. Number games are not considered Achievement 
. . . . ommuni- 
mere devices for practice; wisely chosen, they Functioning 
may develop significant mathematical concepts. Achieve- 
men ing 


GAMES 


“Too much cannot made the 
central fact that every phase the work 
educating the deaf, important is, must 
correlated all times with the object 
this field special education, viz: adjust 
deaf children the civic, social, and 
economic conditions life the end that they 
may law-abiding and 
zens the state. The nature educational 
work with the deaf such that over-emphasis 
any given phase the work means under- 
emphasis the object. Deaf children 
affected lose tremendously it. was for 
the purpose determining where the proper 
emphasis time and energy should focused 
during the educational life the deaf child 
that this study was the Foreword 
Dr. Elwood Stevenson 


KNOCK-KNOCK 

Materials needed are tagboard cards, each having 
different printed number word (not exceeding 
10), number symbol. One child chosen 
start game will stand outside the door and rap 
door—raps not exceed for number words. 
the room, each child has previously been given 
number word symbol cards. The child hav- 
ing the card representing the number raps 
door will answer the door saying, “Here am, 
number the child presents the correct 
card may incorrect, the same child 
the door remains “It” and may rap second time 
using the same different number. 


MERRY-GO-ROUND 
Draw circle board, put number center and 


188 pages $3.75 
CHARLES THOMAS PUBLISHER 


Springfield Illinois 
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numbers nine outside. Add number 


center. See who can ride clear around. 


FLASH CARD GAME 

This game requires flash cards. The children 
choose sides. Children answer combinations 
and they miss, sit down. Those sitting down 
may return places they can answer one that 
missed. 


DUCK POND 
“There was little man 
And had little gun 
And his bullets were made lead, lead, lead. 
And aimed duck, 
And shot through the head, head, head.” 


Material—Ducks cut from paper. Stock for gun. 


Object—Counting one’s, two’s, three’s, and 
forth. 


Project—Cut ducks from paper. Make duck 
pond the blackboard the sand table. Ar- 
range the ducks promiscuous fashion the 


pond. 


Games—1. The pupil takes the gun and touches 
each duck and counts. “shoots” 
many ducks touches and counts. 

Counting two’s. 
Arrange the ducks swimming pairs 
two’s. Pupil counts 2,4,6,8 etc., 
ducks. 

Counting three’s. 
Arrange ducks swimming 
Pupil counts 3,6,9,12 etc., ducks. 


DUCK PINS 


duck pins and pin boys are needed. Stand 
duck pins (large ones you can get them). 
Have children seated circle around the duck 
pins. Each child gets chance throw ball 
and see how many can knock over. 

the blackboard have written the “10” com- 
binations 

After they knock over the duck pins they 
the blackboard and point the number they 
knocked over and how many are left, they know 
there were standing begin with. 
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The pin boy picks the duck pins get ready 
for the next player. 


ARITHMETIC BINGO 


Objectives—To develop speed and accuracy 
mastering arithmetic facts. 


Procedures—Cards are made for each number 
the class. Each card has different numbers placed 
the squares. The teacher recites arithmetic 
fact the class. the child has the answer 
his card; the square should covered. The same 
rules are observed regular Bingo. For example, 
the first child complete row any direction 
will say “Arithmetic.” Then the card should 
checked see the answers are correct. Note: 
The teacher should keep record the answers 
the problems presented the class for checking 
the card. 


BASEBALL 

Children love this card-pack game, especially 
during baseball season! 

Two captains are named and these choose sides. 
pitcher and catcher are chosen for each side. 
scorekeeper records the score. 

One side “in” and pupils that side “come 
bat” turn. The pitcher the opposite side 
flashes card for the “batter.” the batter 
answers incorrectly the umpire calls “strike one” 
and the catcher the opposite side tries put 
the batter “out” giving the correct answer. 
fails, the batter continues. When has an- 
swered four cards correctly (first, second, third 
bases, and home) home run recorded for his 
side. the batter caught out the catcher 
strikes out (three wrong answers), zero 
scored against his side. Three outs call for 
change sides bat. 
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RIDDLES WHAT NUMBER 


One child “it” first; starts out giving 
the rest the group riddle that makes up, 
solve. Examples: two less than nine. 
What number eight more than 
eight minus What number add 
The child who “it” first calls upon classmate 
whose hand up. that classmate answers cor- 
rectly becomes “it” next. They answer with 
are number 


TARGET GAME 


Objectives—To stimulate interest and accuracy 
arithmetic computation. Give each child 
problems. 


Procedure—You may use either large card- 
board target one drawn the blackboard. Three 
rings and bull’s-eye sufficient. Number the 
rings. (Bull’s-eye 10, next ring eight and nine, next 
ring five, six, and seven and outer ring, zero 
four.) the cardboard target used, small 
darts with tags for names may used. the 
blackboard used, draw arrows with shafts long 
enough for name. 

This may used for any grade and any type 
problems. Grade the papers soon the chil- 
dren begin finish and employ those finished 
checkers facilitate child write 
own name tag shaft arrow the proper 
section the target. This has been tried several 
times with satisfactory results. The child likes 
compare his work with others and enjoys seeing 
his name the board. encourages him try 
hit the bull’s-eye. 


INTERESTING NUMBERS 


Long ago students noticed something about the 
sum consecutive odd numbers. Can you see 
what is? 
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Write the next rows numbers and find their 
sums. Keep.on doing this until the sum 100. 
The first one finished wins the game 


MEASURE GAME 


Can you tell what measures are used selling 
the articles this list? Let two leaders choose 
sides. Have both teams stand. When the teacher 
names article the player whose turn gives 
measure used selling it. First one side will 
have turn and then the other. When the time 
up, the side that has the most right answers 
the winner. 


ribbons oats peaches peas 
cookies icecream hose tomatoes 
silk nails candy 
milk cheese oranges bacon 
rice rolls butter lace 
potatoes lemons molasses sausage 
flour pears cotton cloth nuts 
gasoline meat eggs cider 
string tea 
water bananas beans buttons 
apples velvet pencils 


NUMBER MAGIC 


Say someone—“Think number; multiply 
the answer and will tell you the number you 


started with.” KEY—Divide the answer the 
person gives you. 


CRITICAL STUDY THE 
COLUMBIA MENTAL MATURITY SCALE 
(Continued from page 113) 
swer the principle that the answer the biggest 
group. “Biggest” meaning the over-all size the 

figure rather than the position the sequence. 

Card number has the word “Pennsylvania,” 
pile something, presumably coal, tree with 
round fruit it, and the words “Maine” and 
“Florida.” easy understand why the key 
says that Maine the item which does not belong. 
But the picture could just well apple tree 
orange tree. There are many apples grown 
Maine and New Englander might very well indi- 
cate Florida the odd member. 

Finally, card 100 has groups blue circles 
the order seven, five, four, three, and one. the 
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basis that all the others are odd numbers, the key 
correct indicating four the correct choice, 
but the subject who chooses the single circle and 
explains that alone while all the others have 
more than one has discovered principle. Perhaps 
this not the most meaningful principle, but there 
are instructions that the child should indicate 
the most significant one and the question recurs 
here does many other cases, “Do have 
see what you order correct?” 

any event, quite probable that such con- 
siderations have indicated here may account 
part for discrepancies between scores obtained 
this and other tests and for rather surprising 
variations which sometimes occur among the chil- 
dren apparently about the same mental level. 


Summary and. Conclusions 


When the Columbia Mental Maturity Scale used 
with mentally retarded children whether they are 
physically normal not, great care should exer- 
cised interpreting the results. would not wise 
use this scale independently its present form. 

Statistics found the Columbia Mental Maturity 
Scale manual suggest that CMMS IQ’s mentally 
retarded children should lower than Stanford- 
Binet IQ’s. this study, 1Q’s mentally retarded 
children derived from the CMMS were significantly 
higher than the Stanford-Binet. Some CMMS IQ’s 
varied greatly from the Stanford-Binet while others 
were very close. 

examination the items the scale reveals 
that many instances more than one valid principle 
may educed. The one chosen the respondent 
may not the one which apparently determined 
the key. This may result either choosing an- 
swer which valid but which not keyed correct 
choosing answer which keyed correct 
the basis much simpler principle than that 
which the position the card suggests was em- 
ployed the authors the test. 

The writers believe that the test under considera- 
tion has real merit. should usable many 
situations not now adequately served other 
measures. order, however, that best results may 
obtained, they would recommend that the test 
restandardized. 

Specifically, suggested that: the stand- 
ardization group representative sample the 
whole population including those extremes 
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mental ability and rural well urban residents; 
and children different ages and mental levels 
asked verbalize the reasons for their choices 
items. Then, only those cards should retained 
the test which utilize single valid principle 
the relative difficulty principles upon which the 
same item could chosen would known. 


SOCIAL STATUS PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


(Continued from page 107) 


handicapped children are closely allied 
the whole field dealing with prejudice. This 
fact gives promise effective solution 
the problem acceptance through 
tinuing program education. 


Implications for Educators 


Several the conclusions are particular sig- 
nificance educators concerned with the welfare 
physically handicapped children the elementary 
school. The social-psychological problem status 
and acceptance for the physically handicapped defi- 
nitely exists for much younger persons than the 
adults for whom was first recognized. This implies 
that additional and challenging kind education 
must within every classroom—education for 
attitudes. attain maximum benefit for both nor- 
mal and physically handicapped children much 
contact between them educationally possible 
should provided. However, there must the 
realization that administrative integration itself 
will not produce psychological integration. 

Deliberate efforts must made all members 
the group before feeling belonging can 
engendered the physically handicapped child. 
The teacher should make deliberate efforts in- 
terpret the problems individuals the group 
the class whole. The teacher must carefully 
re-examine her own attitudes. Much more must 
done interpret physically handicapped children 
normal children, who are largely the determiners 
acceptance rejection. 

Efforts psychological integration must extend 
beyond the school building include the parents 
and the community. Since children’s attitudes are 
often reflection adult attitudes, the importance 
interpreting handicapped children their own 
parents and the parents normal children can- 
not emphasized strongly enough. 
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Summer Session Program for Educator 


sof EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Summer 1957 


SCHOOL EDUCATION 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Administration 
Blind and Partially Sighted 


Cerebral Palsy 
eaf an ard of Hearing 
Courses, 
ifte: ildren 
Workshops, and Homebound 
i ildren 
Curricula, Mental Retardation 
and Multiply Handicapped 
of Exceptional 
i ildren 
Demonstration Remedial Reading 
School in Severely Retarded Children 


Speech Correction 
Visiting Teachers 
Vocational Rehabilitation 


FACILITIES NEW BUILDING OUTSTANDING FACULTY 
ELABORATE RECREATIONAL FACILITIES SCENIC BEAUTY 


Summer Session—July August 1957 
Also complete undergraduate and graduate curricula during academic year. 


For detailed information regarding courses, housing, tuition, and related 
matters, write Dr. William Cruickshank, Director, Education Exceptional 
Children, School Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, New York. 


Continued efforts must made understand 
the psychological implications disability both 
for the normal and for the physically handicapped 
the same time efforts are put forth produce 
healthier attitudes based facts rather than feel- 
ings. 

Finally, efforts must directed encouraging 
the handicapped the development self-compe- 
tence and the socially desirable skills which will 
ber his peer group. 
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COUNSELING PARENTS 
GIFTED CHILDREN 


(Continued from page 110) 


attempt improve the education the 
gifted, some educators are experimenting with ac- 
celeration, enrichment, and special groupings 
gifted pupils part-time full-time basis. Par- 
ents gifted children need made familiar 
with the problems which each these methods in- 
volves. reading Survey the Education 
Gifted Children, Havighurst and others (Uni- 
versity Chicago Press) would give parents 
idea the different ways which are currently being 
tried meet the needs gifted children. Before 
such techniques and methods are introduced into 
any school system there should attempt made 
administrators and teachers obtain public 
understanding and support. any event, success 
such efforts apt depend close cooperation 
with the parents the gifted youngsters. 

Unfortunately, due the attitudes the general 
public, and prevalence large classes the schools, 
many parents can little improve the quality 
the education their gifted child receives school. 
They can, however, great deal foster their 
child’s informal education outside the school. This 
means early encouragement the child’s read- 
ing; seeing that the child has easy access wide 
variety books, magazines, and pamphlets; pro- 
viding the child with wide experience pos- 
sible visits construction projects, zoos, mu- 
seums, art galleries, and civic centres; taking the 
child trips; and providing for his attending con- 
certs, lectures, exhibitions, and other activities. 
Without any way forcing the child, his parents 
can foster his expressed interest music, art, dra- 
matics, creative writing, collections, and hobbies. 
These things are not the sole preserve the rich. 
There abundance free and inexpensive ma- 
terial available. (See The Wonderful World 
Children, Peter Cardozo, Bantam Indeed 
many gifted child has, the past, been stimulated 
catalogs department stores, advertising ma- 
terial magazines, and free material from travel 
bureaus, industrial firms, and departments gov- 


ernment. 

gifted children are explore their interests 
wide front they need the sympathetic encour- 
agement and interest their parents. The latter 
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must willing take time listen, discuss and 
stimulate. They can also see that their youngster 
has the opportunity for contact with important peo- 
ple the field his major interest. 

one other area, parents have significant part 
play the guidance their gifted children. That 
the field vocational choice. Here parents can 
give active help their child assisting him dis- 
cover his assets and limitations—physical, mental, 
and social—and match these with the require- 
ments different vocations. Whatever the gifted 
child’s choice vocation may be, important 
that not that routine job but rather one 
which his capacity for seeing relationships will 
utilized maximum degree. should also 
vocation that will provide for his continued intellec- 
tual development throughout life. 

conclusion, just teachers and other educa- 
tors have become increasingly aware the im- 
portance and difficulty counseling parents 
handicapped children, they must become equally 
aware the need for counseling the parents 
gifted children. Only with high degree parental 
acceptance, understanding, and guidance are gifted 
children likely have that equal chance for the de- 
velopment their potentialities which the goal for 
all children democratic society. 
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NEW BOOKS BRIEFLY NOTED 


American THE Report the 
proceedings the 37th meeting the Convention the 
School for the Deaf, West Hartford, Conn... 
June 26-July 1955. 1956. 336 tabs. (Doc. no. 99, 84th 
Congress, Session) 


Contains addresses, workshop reports, and committee 
recommendations covering all aspects education the 
deaf and the possibilities for integrating all phases 
training through the “team approach.” Published U.S. 
Government Printing Office and available from Gallaudet 
College, Washington $2.00 


For Surcery, N.Y. Lectures 
orthopaedics and the rheumatic diseases, presented the 
Scientific Conferences, September 29-October 1955; ed. 
Marguerite Clarke. 1956. 182 illus. The Hospital, 
535 70th New York, 


principes éducatifs applications pratiques. 1956. 222 
Centre d’Activités Pédagogiques, bis, rue Jean-Bart, 
Paris France. 570 francs copy. Paperbound. 


book for parents. Covers the variety problems 
which the retarded child presents, family attitudes, the 


possibilities training the child home, and the means 
promoting social adjustment the child. 


Nemours Proceedings the fifth year 
The Foundation, Wilmington, Del. 


The conferences covered juvenile delinquency, appro- 
priate school placement exceptional children, uses 
medical findings and evaluations school 
personnel, the parents’ role cooperating with schools, 
casework with the emotionally handicapped child, the 
program the Foundation, and services available 
Virginia. 


Morcan, Rosert H., and 
Gorr, CHARLES WEER. The diagnosis and treatment 
postural defects; ed. 1956. 190 illus. Charles 
Thomas, Publ., Springfield, $6.50. 


This revised edition presents practical methods analy- 
sis and treatment postural disturbances. The book will 
interest especially physicians, the school teacher 
all levels, the physical therapist, and the physical edu- 
cation teacher. 


PERIODICAL ARTICLES AND PAMPHLETS 


AUDITORY IMPAIRMENTS 


Getz, “The factor hereditary deafness 


auditory training.” Acta Oto-Laryngologica. 1955. 45:5: 
395-97. 
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best provide all deaf children below the ages 
six and seven with experimental auditory training since 
difficult obtain instructive audiograms upon which 
base prognosis. 
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vocational adjustment 1955 epileptic clients the 
Utah Division Vocational Rehabilitation. 1956. 
Mimeo. Utah Grad. School Social Work, Salt 
Lake City. 


Social, marital, educational, and economic components 
the problem were studied. Areas which rehabilitation 
agencies were most adequate inadequate pointed out. 


“The new and the old the treat- 
ment epilepsies; early history.” Am. Med. Women’s 
Assn. Aug., 1956. 11:8:269-73. 


Traces the changing concepts epilepsy, from the days 
Greek mythology through the 19th century, the various 


EPILEPSY 


superstitions and forms treatment devised cope with 
the disease, the history electroencephalography, and 
some the newer research studied the field. 


Gr. Central Health Services 
Council. Report the Sub-Committee medical care 
epileptics. 1956. H.M. Stationery Off., London, and 
available the U.S. from British Information Services, 


Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 28¢. 


brief editorial review this report appears Brit. 
Med. June 23, 1956. 4981:1476-77. 


The largest portion the report given over recom- 
mendations for meeting needs epileptics the future. 


ORTHOPEDIC AND NEUROLOGICAL IMPAIRMENTS 


Bierma, “The occupational therapist’s viewpoint; 
‘handicapped’ should not imply specially designed clothes.” 
Cerebral Palsy Rev. May-June, 1956. 17:3:80-81. 


Basic principles design and color which influence 
choice clothing are discussed. 


York “Recreation for those who have cerebral palsy; 
recommended standards for agencies, report the Sub 
Committee Recreation the Cerebral Palsy Rev. 
May-June, 1956. 17:3:56-57, 81. 


Covered are the philosophy and approach recreation 
and implementation the program. Recommendations for 
summer camping programs away from home are given. 


Norman. “An adult cerebral palsy educa- 
tional and vocational workshop.” Cerebral Palsy Rev. May- 
June, 1956. 17-3:64-68. 


Reports workshop held 1954 and 
selected members United Cerebral Palsy. 


“Basic teaching-training principles 
for the patient with cerebral Am. Surgery. 
May, 1956. 91:5:715-18. 


discussion some the fundamental concepts 
teaching and training psychologists and teachers 
today know and use them, showing how they may 
applied the teaching and training the cerebral palsied 


child. 
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F., and Morris. “The older 
individual who has cerebral palsy.” Cerebral Palsy Rev. 
May-June, 1956. 17:3:59-60, 71. 


survey cerebral palsied adults over years 
age and living New York City 


Martin, and Watson. dynamic 
community the vocational problems indi- 
viduals who have cerebral palsy.” Cerebral Palsy Rev. May- 
June, 1956. 17:3:76-79. 


Selective placement techniques have never been com- 
pletely successful when used with the cerebral palsied 
compared with other handicapping conditions. 
port study now progress the Institute for the 
Crippled and Disabled, New York City, “outstanding” 
attempt departure from selective placement this field. 


Nassau County (N.Y.) ASSOCIATION. 
The report the workshop for teachers children with 
cerebral palsy, held the Nassau County Diagnostic- 
Treatment Center and Public School December 
ton Ave., Roosevelt, N.Y. 


Discussions covered philosophies and attitudes the 
education the cerebral palsied, public school classes, the 
readiness program, curriculum planning, and specific teach- 
ing techniques 


Nervous Jan., 1956. 11:2. 
Title issue: Psycho-social and educational adjustment 
the child with poliomyelitis. 


This issue available from Child Care Publications, 
58th New York, N.Y. $2.50. 
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FULL-POWERED 


ZENITH 


with four transistors 
and new sensitivity switch! 


All the quality and performance which 
have made Zenith the world’s largest- 
selling hearing aid are now yours 
the new “50-X” for just $50 complete! 
Only Zenith’s years experience, 
its vast engineering facilities, and its 
great Crusade Lower the Cost 
Hearing, make this possible. 

The Zenith offers com- 
bination features 
found competitive hearing aid, 
even those priced $250 $300. 
Four transistors. Sensitivity and Vol- 


® 
QUALITY 
HEARING AIDS 


Zenith TV, Radios and Amazing 
“Space Command” TV Tuner 
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ume Controls. “Float-mounted” Per- 
maphone.® Noise-limiting case. Oper- 
ates for about 10¢ week! 

Price includes Ten-Day Money- 
Back Guarantee, One-Year War- 
ranty, Five-Year Service Plan. Find 
the nearest Zenith Hearing Aid 
Dealer your classified phone book. 
mail coupon below for dealer list. 


FREE! One-year subscription 
“Better new maga- 
zine about hearing problems. 


Zenith Radio Corporation 
Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 52Z 
5801 Dickens Ave., Chicago 33, Ill. 


Please mail facts on new Zenith models. 
Also free subscription to “Better Hearing.” 


Address_____ 
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THE PROBLEM CEREBRAL Patsy. Report 1956. 
tabs. (Legislative doc. (1956), no. 59) The Committee, 
William Butler, Chairman, State Office Bldg., Albany 


Covers services, facilities, and personnel provided 
various departments New York State, and Committee 
recommendations. The appendix offers statistical data 
well reports two studies related education cere- 
bral palsied children other states. 


“Psychiatric considerations the adjustment patients 
with Eng. Med. May 24, 1956, 


254:975-80. 


This preliminary report indicates that the typical child 
patient and his family present multiple and medically 
distorted etiolugic ideas, strongly held that they are 


obstructive factors treatment and rehabilitation. 


RETARDED MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 


vens for the limited child.” Motive, Ohio Dept. Mental 
Hygiene and Correction. Aug., 1956. 3:1:5-13, 32. 


Describes community classes for children excluded from 
public schools; they comprise one segment the Depart- 
ment’s program for retarded children. 


SPEECH IMPAIRMENTS 


Orvis “Substitution and omission errors 
the speech children who have cerebral palsy.” 


Cerebral Palsy Rev. May-June, 1956. 


Omissions occurred significantly more frequently than 
substitution errors. 


“Graduate theses speech and 
hearing disorders, Speech and Hear. Disorders. 
Mar., 1956. 21:1:94-100. 


listing 110 Master’s theses and doctoral disserta- 
tions the field speech and hearing disorders 1954. 


About children with cleft lips 
and cleft palates; guide for parents). 1956. illus. 
Pennsylvania Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 
1107 Front St., Harrisburg, Pa. 20¢. 


pamphlet help parents understand the causes 
cleft lip and cleft palate, how they may repaired sur- 
gically, the use dental prostheses, the role the speech 
correctionist, and the effect cleft lip and palate in- 
telligence, hearing, teeth, and the child’s personality. 


Munson, and May, Anna “Are cleft palate 
persons subnormal intelligence?” Educ. Research. 
Apr., 1955. 48:8:617-21. 
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survey over 100 cleft palate patients the Lan- 
caster Cleft Palate Clinic suggests that the typical cleft 
palate person has somewhat lower intellectual level than 
the typical person from the general population. 


parison bétween children with aphasia and those with deaf- 
Am. Annals the Deaf. Mar., 1956. 10:2:240-44, 


Language training for both assumes relation- 
ship between inner, receptive, and expressive language; 
both the aphasic and hard hearing child need help with 
the development inner language, the process relating 
words meaningfully and appropriately with experience. 


ADELAIDE. Teaching the mentally handicapped 
child speak. 1956. Natl. Assn. for Mental Health, 
Maurice Craig House, Queen Anne St., London, 


Suggests simple breathing exercises for the who 
does not attempt speak, tongue exercises for the mon- 
goloid child, ways improving speech children who 
speak indistinctly, the value movement and mimicry, 
speech training through sense training and choral speak- 


ing. 


OrHMAR. “Disturbances language formu- 
lation and expression.” G.P. Sept., 1956. 


The second series five articles brain damage 
children. Discusses the various parts the cerebral cortex 
concerned with speech, the cortical mechanism speech, 
and how lesions affect understanding, expression, 
lation, calculation. 
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GATED COMPRESSION* 


GATED COMPRESSION* 
For Deeper Penetration 
Better Retention 


\, 
creates new 
and better sound patterns 


T-2 Way Teach Speech 
WARREN 
Custom-built WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AMPLIFICATION 
units represent significant advance the field aural train- 


ing. Nerve fatigue and irritation have been reduced almost 

the vanishing point, order increase the interest span 

the child. Instead tension, the student now relaxes. Under- 

standing and interpretation become keen and learning pro- 

Serves Any Size Class ceeds accelerated rate. wonder that WARREN’s 

Gated Compression Amplification units are first choice 

the home well the nation’s leading schools for exceptional 

children. short demonstration will convince you that they 
are superior”. 


COMPLETE CLASSROOM AND HOME ACCESSORIES 
Microphones Microphone stands 
Model Ceiling and wall booms Head phones 
Binaural control boxes Microphone control boxes 
Cables and connectors Cartridges and needles 


For Use in the ig ; 
Home and for 


WRITE FOR BROCHURES ON INDIVIDUAL UNITS 


Small Classes OR NEW ACCESSORY CATALOG 
D-1 they 
shall 
tom-built 
Desk Model they speak 
THERAPEUTIC 
FURNITURE 


Especially Adapted to Individual Training 


PATENT NO. 2-659-777 
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VISUAL IMPAIRMENTS 


efficiency blind and sighted workers industry. 1956. 


tabs. (No. Research ser.) Am. Foundation for the 


Blind, 16th New York 11, N.Y. 70¢. 


GENERAL 


“Psychosomatics dentistry for the 
handicapped child.” Cerebral Palsy Rev. Mar.-Apr., 1956. 
17:2:39, 51. 


discussion some the physiologic dysfunctions 
caused pyschic factors and the psychological reactions, 
particular, handicapped children which affect them 
physically. 


The evolving concept rehabilitation. 1955. (Social 
work practice medical care and rehabilitation settings, 
Monograph The Association, 1700 Eye Street, N.W., 
Washington D.C. 35¢. 


Contents: New horizons rehabilitation, Cecile Hillyer.- 
Rehabilitation concept the utilization human 
resources, Frederick Whitehouse. 


This particular monograph establishes frame ref- 
erence for monographs follow; the total series de- 
scriptive the specialized nature social work practice 
the rehabilitation setting. 


Teamwork; philosophy and principles. 1955. (Social 
work practice medical care and rehabilitation settings, 
Monograph II) The Assn., 1700 Eye Street, N.W., Washing- 
ington D.C. 35¢. 


Contents: Teamwork; philosophy and principles, Fred- 
erick Whitehouse.-A staff study collaborative effort; 
principles collaboration, Miriam Collier. 


ARNHOLTER, WYNNE. “Special education Indianapolis; 
the team approach.” Understanding the Child. Apr., 1956. 
60. 


The author, psychological consultant the public schools, 
describes services provided, especially the psychological. 
His role the program defined. 


“The handicapped school-leaver and his 
future.” Soc. Service Quart. Mar.-May; 1956. 29:4:173-77. 


Points out the need for further training aimed eventual 
employment the handicapped adolescent unable finish 
his education. Sheltered workshops can help meet these 


Jack Retrieving the retarded reader: with 
special emphasis remedial teaching vocabulary; rev. 
ed. 1955. tabs. (Teaching exceptional children every 
classroom ser.) Public Schools Publ. Co., 204 Mulberry St., 
Bloomington, $1.00. 
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Since every teacher regular classroom will faced 
with the problem readers, this booklet offers 
practical solutions for the problems presented. Ways en- 
listing the aid parents are also suggested. 


Barratt, Ernest “The relationship the Progressive 
Matrices (1938) and the Columbia Mental Maturity Scale 
the WISC.” Consulting Psych. Aug., 1956. 20:4:294-96, 


Since not always possible administer the entire 
WISC because time limitations physical handicap 
the subjects, this study was designed discover the pos- 
sible relationship both tests the WISC. Both the 
and the CMMS were found related significantly the 
WISC total, verbal, and performance scores. The had 
more variance common with the WISC total score than 


the CMMS. 


Assn. “Summary proceedings, third 
plenary session (on) handicapped children, annual meet- 
ing, Brighton, 1956.” Brit. Med. July 29, 1956. 4986 

Summarizes Prof. Capon’s discussion the cardiac 
child, Ewing impaired hearing, Dr. Potter 
blind children, Dr. Mildred Creak the problem child, 
and Coltart orthopedic disabilities. 


Senate. Report the Interim Committee 
the Educational and Rehabilitation Handicapped 
Children and Adults. 213 tabs. The Senate, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 


Presents summary reports Committee hearings, set 
study and analyze existing state policies. Information 
existing services California, including state and fed- 
eral legislation, included the appendices. 


for left-handed children; 
grades 1-6. 1955. illus. (Teaching exceptional 
dren every classroom ser.) Public Schools Publ. Co., 
204 Mulberry St., Bloomington, $1.00. 


Discussed are difficulties the left-handed child faces, 
common maladjustments writing positions, correct pro- 
cedures for teaching penmanship, and proposed plan for 
the development basic habits. 
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hospital situation.” Hosp. Book Guide. Feb., 1956. 17:2:24- 
29. 


checklist books that have been used successfully 
with younger older children children’s hospital, 
compiled the librarian Children’s Memorial Hospital, 
Chicago. 

Single copies available free from the Library, National 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults, LaSalle 
St., Chicago 


“Facilities for training the handi- 
capped child.” G.P. Aug., 1956. 14:2:88-89. 


The first series five articles for the general prac- 
titioner relating problems brain damage children. 


Hays, “Rehabilitation services for children.” 
Calif. Health. Aug. 1956. 14:3:17-20. 


Dr. Hays analyzes critically the present status rehabili- 
tation services for children, gaps services, and the princi- 
ples upon which better services may built. 


Great Epucation. Special educa- 
tional treatment for physically handicapped children. 1956. 
(Circ. 300) The Ministry, Curzon St., London 
Eng. 

Gives guidance improving facilities within existing 
special schools. Part covers general considerations affect- 
ing all physically handicapped children; Part deals with 
special problems cerebral palsy. 


Heredity counseling; its services 
and centers. 1956. tabs. American Eugenics Society, 
230 Park Ave., New York 17. 25¢. 


Discusses family problems which heredity counselors will 
meet their practice, empiric risk figures for some genetic 
supposedly genetic diseases and defects, and the physi- 
cian’s role genetic counseling. 


guide directing the education for exceptional children—in 
local school district; compiled and Ray Graham. 
1956. Illinois Office Public Instruction, Springfield, 


This guide will aid school districts ascertaining the 
need for local director special education, choosing 
qualified person, and evaluating the functions director. 
The director himself will understand more fully what his 
responsibilities are, and will help the entire school staff 
understanding the position the director relation 
the total school program. 


Kanor, and Koven, Morris “The pediatrician 
and the wheelchair.” Quart. Rev. Pediatrics. Feb., 1956. 
11:1:1-6. 

Discusses the advantages and disadvantages and the 
psychologic complications wheelchair living. 

“Emotional factors physically handi- 
capped children. Calif. Med. Feb., 1956. 84:2:106-109. 


Observations the staff the Reiss-Davis Clinic for 
Child Guidance, Los Angeles. 


correlative study historical, diagnostic, therapeutic, 


educational and employment aspects epilepsy 


EPILEPTIC 


SEIZURES 


Edited JOHN GREEN, M.D. and HARRY STEELMAN, M.D. 
With Contributors 
177 pp., figs., $5.00 


Anyone concerned with epilepsy—general prac- 
titioner, specialist, medical student, educator, em- 
ployer, parent, some cases even the epileptic 
himself—will want read and should read this 
valuable book, real contribution 
tology. 


joint meetings the Seventh Western Institute 
Epilepsy, the Western Society Electroencepha- 
lography, and the American Academy General 
Practice (Arizona chapter) held November 
10, 11, 12, 1955 Phoenix, Arizona. 


THE WILLIAMS WILKINS COMPANY 


Mt. Royal and Guilford Avenues 
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ABRAHAM and SHERMAN, CATHERINE. “Training 
facilities for severely physically and mentally handicapped.” 
Am. Mental Deficiency. Apr., 1956. 60:4:721-28. 


Describes the administration training program 
Cincinnati Goodwill Industries meet the needs 
mentally retarded individuals who, because low IQ’s 
MA’s are not accepted into the public school system. 
The program Occupational Training 
Center and Opportunity Workshop. 


Kern, “Psychological and emotional aspects 
diseased injured persons.” Phys. Therapy Rev. May, 1956. 
36:5 


discussion the problems the sick injured, the 
differences problems children with congenital ac- 
quired disabilities and those disabled adults, society’s 
responsibility for rehabilitation the handicapped, and 
the right hospital atmosphere for helping patients adjust 
their problems. 


references from the literature exceptional children.” 
Elementary School Apr., 1956. 


briefly annotated listing the literature for 1955. 151 
references. 


“Today special education.” Crippled 
Child. Feb., 1956. 33:5:18-19, 28-29. 


Some background information the history special 
education and the current trends care and education for 
the handicapped. 


“Hereditary counseling: The ob- 
stetrician and congenital malformations brothers and 
sisters.” Eugenics Quart. Sept., 1956. 3:3:161-63. 


Advice for the obstetrician called upon counsel parents 
children with congenital malformations. Included 
table risk figures for later siblings. 


capped people. 1955. The Assn., East 48th St., New 
York, N.Y. 


guide offering suggested company policy regard 
hiring the handicapped, general employment procedures, 
selective placement, introduction the job, training, and 
follow-up. 


Rehabilitation 
counselor preparation, the Charlottesville Workshop staff, 
James Herrick Hall and Sol Warren, ed. 1956. The 
Assn., 1025 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. $1.00. 


Essentially supplement Counselor Preparation, pub- 
lished 1949 the National Vocational Guidance 
the pamphlet defines the duties, training for, philosophy of, 
and work the field rehabilitation counseling. 
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Uses 
music institutions; survey uses music institu- 
tions the United States, its territories, and Canada, con- 
ducted the 1954-55. 1956. tabs. Myrtle Fish 
Thompson, Chairman, Survey Committee, Dept. Music 
Therapy, Essex County Overbrook Hospital, Cedar Grove, 


NATIONAL FOR Music THERAPY. 


Institutions surveyed included those for mental illness, 
mental deficiency, and physical ills, for crippled children, 
long- and short-term hospitals. This report in- 
cluded Music Therapy, 1955. 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR INFANTILE Suger- 
encias para educacion del nino hospitalizado. 1955. 
Soc. for the Welfare Cripples, 701 First 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 25¢. 


Spanish translation Advancing the education the 
hospitalized child; report conference Atlantic 
City, Feb. 26-27, 1948. (Publ. no. 72). 


Netson, “Some suggestions for keeping 
records.” Spec. Educ. News Briefs, Oregon State Dept. 
Educ. Apr., 1956. 


The clinical nature the special education 
assignment makes the keeping records important. Out- 
lined here are nine reasons for instituting efficient sys- 
tem record keeping and the uses which such records 
can put. 


“No Time Crippled Child. Aug., 1956. 
34:2:18-19, 


Seven shop programs the Widener Memorial School 
Philadelphia offer students opportunity develop 
their interests and abilities. Night classes are open 
handicapped adults wishing develop hobby interests 
prepare for profitable jobs. 


Pinner, “Selective placement techniques here 
and abroad.” Cerebral Palsy Rev. May-June, 
17:3:61-63, 82. 


Reports the content discussions held Stockholm, 
Sweden, for the welfare handicapped persons. Problems 
encountered selective placement and techniques em- 
ployed abroad are contrasted with those the United 


J., and Grow, “Tutoring 
for behavioral delinquents.” Am. Occupational Ther. 
July-Aug., 1956. 10:4(Pt. :147-149. 


The authors stress the value providing scholastic in- 
struction along with equally important and more frequently 
prescribed therapeutic occupations. 


action the fantasy physically handicapped children.” 
Clinical Psych. Apr., 
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report study which utilized the Levy Movement 
Blots, relatively untried technique designed primarily 
elicit movement fantasies, comparison “normal” 
children with children severely physically handicapped. 
Fantasies the handicapped group are rated consistently 
lower for all movement variables. 


comp. Games for the handicapped. 
1956. Arthur Pearson, Ltd., Tower House, South- 
hampton St., Strand, London W.C. England. (approx. 
36¢). 

collection 124 games sent Scout leaders 
Great Britain actually played handicapped Cubs 
Scouts. index indicates games most suitable for vari- 
ous types handicaps well those used the 
Cub Scout level. 


“Exceptional children develop 
through art New Outlook for the Blind. Apr., 
1956. 


Reprinted from: Educational Leadership. Feb., 1956. 


elementary art teacher describes activities the art 
studio room, which supplement experiences the class- 
room. She describes the reactions children with various 
handicaps and the values they receive from such training. 


“Services for the physically handi- 
capped the Children’s Hospital School.” Special Educ. 
News Ore. State Dept. Education, Apr., 1956. 
4:3:5-6. 

Describes the Children’s Hospital School, Eugene, Oregon. 
Reprints are available from Dr. William Roecker, 
Managing Director, Children’s Hospital School, 35th and 
Pearl Sts., Eugene, Ore. 


exercises.” Health, Phys. Educ., and Recreation. May- 
June, 1956. 27:5:14-15, 22. 


Adelphi College physical education major students are 
learning work with the physically handicapped the 
water swimming program combining classroom instruc- 
tion and experience with children enrolled 
Red Cross swimming class. 


G., and Burke, “Nutrition 
services for crippled children.” Children. Mar-Apr., 1956. 

Nutrition important both primary and secondary 
prevention crippling. Some the nutrition problems 
various conditions are discussed, well the role the 
nutritionist the treatment team crippled children’s 
services. 


“Health services city school systems.” 
School Health. Apr., 1956. 26:4:111-17. 


Data from questionnaire sent 108 cities with popula- 
tion 100,000 more, and answered 67, provide in- 
formation types services rendered, costs the pro- 
grams, financial responsibility assumed various agencies, 
and cost per pupil for nursing service, physician, and dental 
service. 


U.S. Diagnoses children served 
the crippled children’s program, 1953. 1956. tabs. 
no. 29) The Bureau, Washington 25, D.C. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


The third series analyses diagnoses among chil- 
dren receiving services under official State crippled chil- 
dren’s programs, covers data for the year 1953. 


We, THE Biblio-therapy reference guide; 
453 books, with synopses, the physically disabled. 1956. 
The Handicapped, 15327 San Juan Drive, De- 
troit 38, Mich. $3.00. 

addition the bibliography there section ex- 
plaining vocational rehabilitation, list famous and 
lesser known handicapped persons, list selected sources 
for pamphlets and periodicals classified subject, and 
articles describing four reading aids. 


enfant handicapé. 1955. Internatl. Soc. for the Wel- 
fare Cripples, 701 First Ave., New York, N.Y. 25¢. 

French translation How help your handicapped 
child (Public Affairs pam. no. 219). 


Child. Aug., 1956. 34:2:13-15. 

The motivating influences which cause people devote 
their interest and skills programs for the disabled are 
the need for meaning and significance, recognition 
and approval, love and affection, new experiences, 
and creative expression. 


Yorra, GRETCHEN, and “Camping 
together.” Cerebral Palsy Rev. May-June, 1956. 17:3:69-71 

Two members the national headquarters staff Girl 
Scouts recommend procedures for helping integrate the 
child with handicap into established camp programs. 


ZussMAN, summer recreational program built 
around swimming.” Crippled Child. Apr., 1956. 33:6:15, 
28-29, 

Describes the swimming program Camp Oakhurst 
made possible the new 55,000 gallon pool built 
Architectural plans the pool are included. 
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Dec. 28-30 
1957 


Feb. 14-16 
Feb. 14-16 
Feb. 14-16 
a 
Feb. 15-20 
Feb. 16-20 
Nov.-Dec. Christmas Seal Sale 
Unesco, New Delhi, India Feb. 23-27 


25-Dec. Children’s Book Week 
April 23-27 


Nov. 22-Dec. 16th Olympiad, Melbourne, Australia 


Dec. 2-8 American Vocational Association, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Dec. United Nations Human Rights Day 


Dec. 10-13 National Educational Field Service 
NEA, Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Dec. 10-11 Southern Regional Education Board, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Dec. 10-13 City Directors Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation Cities 50,000- 


100,000, Wash., 


Dec. 13-15 National Conference College Band Direc- 
tors, Chicago 


Dec. 22-24 National Conference Teachers English, 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


Assn American Law Schools, Chicago 


National Council Teacher Retirement, 
Atlantic City 


National School Boards Assn, Atlantic 
City, 


American Assn Colleges for Teacher 


Education, NEA, Chicago 


National Assn Business Teacher-Training 
Institutions, UBEA, NEA, Chicago 


American Assn School Administrators, 


NEA, Atlantic City, 


National School Public Relations 
NEA, Atlantic City, 


National Assn Secondary School Princi- 
pals, NEA, Wash., 


ICEC Convention, NEA, Hotel 
Sheraton, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


1957 


Dec. 5-7 National Conference Exchange Per- 
sons, Institute for International Education, 


Dec. 26-29 Speech Association America, NEA, 
Chicago 


Dec. 26-31 American Association for Advancement 
Science, New York City 


Dec. 27-29 College Physical Education Association, 
Deshler-Hilton, Columbus, Ohio 


Dec. 27-29 National Council Teachers Mathemat- 
ics, NEA, Jonesboro, Ark. 


Dec. 27-30 National Science Teachers Assn, NEA, New 
York City 
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Speakers 


HOTEL PENN-SHERATON, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


1956 


TUESDAY 


President Elizabeth Kelly presides the open session and introduces principal speaker, Fritz Redl, 


chief the Child Research Branch, National Institutes Health, Bethesda, Maryland: 


WEDNESDAY 
Theme: Organization, Administration, and Supervision Special Services 


Speakers: Maurice Thomas, professor educational administration, University Pittsburgh 
Leslie Chisholm, professor education, University Nebraska 


THURSDAY 


Theme: Differential Diagnosis and Admission Exceptional Children Educational Programs 


Speakers: Joseph Wortis, head the department pediatric psychiatry, Brooklyn Jewish Hospital, 


New York 


Samuel Wishnik, professor maternal and child health, University Pittsburgh, Grad- 
uate School Public Health 


FRIDAY 


Morning: Pupil Evaluation, Guidance, and Reporting Parents 
Speaker: Ruth Strang, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Afternoon: Curriculum Development (The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
NEA, will co-sponsor this meeting) 


Speaker: Robert Koopman, Associate Superintendent the Michigan Department Public 
Instruction, Lansing 


Evening: The President’s Dinner, Hotel Penn-Sheraton 
Address: Elizabeth Kelly, ICEC President 


SATURDAY 


Theme: Methods and Materials for the Teaching Exceptional Children 


Speaker: Agnes Mahoney, principal, Public School Indianapolis, Indiana 


LUNCHEON 


Speaker: Wanda Mitchell, chairman the Speech Arts Dept., Evanston Township High School, 


Miss Mitchell was Ford Fellow during 1955-56, and visited schools and laboratories work- 
ing closed circuit educational television. 
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The International Council for Exceptional Children urges teachers everywhere implement the 


tives the NEA 1957 Centennial observance: 
consider the decisive role education changing world 


stimulate action provide adequate education for the increasing millions children 


strengthen the teaching profession its service people all age 


THE LIBRARY 
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